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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— = 


N Thursday evening, the final application of the guillo- 
tine Closure produced a scene which will long be 
remembered to the disgrace of the House of Commons. The 
Irish Members have unhappily been allowed for some time to 
interrupt Mr. Chamberlain with shouts of “Judas!” no 
effective check being placed on their ill-manners by the Chair. 
On Thursday, the Nationalists, not content with the guillotine, 
drowned the end of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—he had de- 
clared that “never since the time of Herod has there been 
such slavish adulation ” as that poured on the Prime Minister 
—with shouts and jeers and cries of “Judas!” On this, and 
while the division was taking place, several Unionist Members 
tried, amidst great confusion, to call the attention of the 
Chair to the insult, and to get the word “ Judas” taken down. 
The Chairman, however, denied that he had heard the word, 
and at first refused to notice the incident, though he ulti- 
mately ordered the word to be taken down. A certain number 
of the Conservatives declared that they would not leave 
the House till the matter had been dealt with,—Mr. Carson 
expressing his determination with special vehemence. On 
this, Mr. Logan crossed the floor, and said something of an 
irritating character, “ plumping down,” as he said it, by Mr. 
Carson. Mr. Logan was thereupon forced off the seat by the 
Members behind. “Mr. Fisher,” says Mr. Lucy, in the Daily 
News, “seized Mr. Logan by the back of the neck, and thrust 
him forward.” Then ensued a scene without parallel in the 
history of Parliament. Irish Members surged up either to 
the rescue, or to see what was going on. “They were met at 
the gangway [we quote from Mr. Lucy’s account] by Colonel 
Saunderson, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and Colonel Waring. Hats 
were knocked off in all directions. The House was filled with 
uproar, and in the gangway was seen a tumultuous mass of 
men clutching at each other’s throats. In the vortex of 
the maélstrom Mr. Tim Healy was struggling. Colonel 
Saunderson, his coat half torn off his back, struck out right 
and left. The first blow fell on Mr. Crean, who in the rush 
was separated from his assailant. Forcing his way back again, 
he dealt the Colonel a terrible blow on the face.” Meantime, 
the strangers in the Gallery were hissing the Commons as 
they fought. This, as well it might, seems to have shamed 
the House into a sense of decency, and the appearance of the 





Speaker, for whom there had been loud cries, brought the 


scene, which had lasted twenty minutes, to an end. The 
Speaker, after obtaining from Mr. T. P. O’Connor a dubious 
apology for his use of the word “Judas,” wisely insisted on 
hearing no more recriminations. 

On Tuesday, the French Minister, accompanied by the 
gunboats, left Bangkok. The blockade nominally began on 


Wednesday, but three days’ grace was given to neutral ships to 
leave the blockaded port,—a fact which seems to show that the 
French intend to declare a condition of belligerency. Meantime, 
it is to be noted that Germany and Holland, as well as England, 
have gunboats at Bangkok. In the House of Lords on 
Thursday, Lord Rosebery once again defined England’s 
attitude. We have refused in any way to intervene in the 
dispute, or to pronounce on the merits of the quarrel. All 
we have done is to make provision for protecting the life and 
property of British subjects. It is to be regretted that any 
one should suspect in that provision “an encouragement to 
the Siamese to persevere in a hopeless resistance.” Our 
only advice to the Siamese has been “to come to terms as 
quickly as possible with their powerful neighbour.” The 
blockade would raise difficult points of international law; but 
it was not yet notified. The “territorial arrangements,” no 
doubt, concern us; but happily France is as fully alive as our- 
selves to the necessity “that we should nowhere have con- 
terminous frontiers on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula.” That is 
reassuring. Lord Rosebery may, we feel certain, be fully trusted 
in the matter; and therefore the less said by the journalists 
the better. Meantime, it is to be noted that Lord Salisbury, 
in another column of our issue of to-day, denies the story of 
the Bombay Gazette that three years ago he made a partition 
arrangement with M. Waddington. 

The Temps of Wednesday publishes an account of how the 
French gunboats forced the passage of the Bangkok river. 
At 6 in the evening, preceded by the steamer ‘ Jean Baptiste 
Say,’ they began the ascent of the river, and were at once fired 
on by the fort commanding the channel, which is armed with 
Armstrong guns. To this fire the French ships replied, and 
also to the fire of seven Siamese gunboats anchored in the 
stream. The ‘Jean Baptiste Say’ was hit and put hors de 
combat ; but the war-vessels, in spite of the explosion of a 
submarine torpedo, went on, and crossed the bar just before 
dark. The ‘Inconstant,’ which was hit and slightly injured 
by the Siamese, rammed and sank one of the enemy’s gun- 
boats, and the ‘ Cométe’ “stopped the rifle-fire of the Siamese 
training-ship, which had caused the death of two French 
gunners.” ‘“ Towards 9 o’clock the forts of Paknam opened 
fire at a range of a quarter-of-a-mile. The gunboats all this 
time were making ten knots against the stream. It does not 
appear that the cannonade, taking place, as it did, in a dark 
night, had any effect on the forts. At all events, our ships 
were not struck in the hulls. At 9.30, the ‘Inconstant’ and 
‘Cométe’ anchored in front of the French Legation at 
Bangkok, having accomplished an act of rare daring. The 
Siamese projectiles caused only slight damage.” The French 
have, no doubt, the right to be proud of their sailors’ pluck 
and daring; but the odds were, of course, as always, very 
much in favour of the Power supported by “the resources of 
civilisation.” 





On Friday week, Mr. Chamberlain introduced the general 
debate on the financial clauses in a very powerful speech, in 
which he argued that in his three entirely separate financial 
| proposals for Irish Home-rule, Mr. Gladstone had adhered to 
| but one principle, if principle it could be called, and that was 
| to find a surplus of half-a-million for Ireland at the first start 
by hook or by crook. In 1886, he held that “ taxable capacity ” 
| was the true criterion of what each section of the United 
Kingdom should pay to the common fund. And he then 
measured taxable capacity by the amount of property assessed 
to the death-duties, and deduced that the taxable capacity of 
Ireland was one-fourteenth of that of the whole United King- 
dom. But instead of proposing that Ireland should contribute 
one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth of the whole, he introduced a 
perfectly irrelevant discussion of the difference between duties 
' collected in one country but paid on goods consumed in the 
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other, which he made the excuse for reducing the Irish contri- 
bution from one-fifteenth to one-twenty-fifth, and thus brought 
out a surplus of half-a-million for Ireland. In February 
of this year, he took the product of a particular tax as repre- 
senting what Ireland should pay, and this made the Irish 
contribution one-twenty-sixth of the whole, but then he pro- 
posed an arbitrary gift to Ireland of half-a-million towards the 
expense of the constabulary, which changed the initial contri- 
bution from one-twentysixth to one-thirtieth. Then he changed 
his mind again, and in the scheme now before the Committee 
proposed to take the contribution actually paid at the present 
time, as the best practical guide, and this he stated at one-third 
of the Irish revenue, which, he says, makes one-twenty-seventh 
or one-twenty-eighth of the whole Imperial contribution tocom- 
mon expenditure; but as that does not give the half-million sur- 
plus, he deducts the cost of collection and one-third of the cost 
of the constabulary, and so reduces Ireland’s contribution from 
one-twenty-eighth of the whole to one-fortieth. If a similarly 
beneficent arrangement could be made for Great Britain, we 
should have an initial surplus of £7,000,000. 


This one settled principle to start Ireland with a surplus of 
half-a-million looked, said Mr. Chamberlain, as if Irish Home- 
rule were a plant of such sickly growth that it required to be 
watered with British gold. He did not see why the British 
taxpayer should lose because the Irish people might happen 
to forswear whiskey. Mr. Chamberlain himself thought that, 
on the whole, if there were to be Home-rule, taxable capacity 
to contribute was the fairest measure of the right quota, and 
that would show Ireland’s present quota to be about one- 
eighteenth of the total; whereas, under the present scheme, 
she is to be required to pay less than half of the sum which 
one-eighteenth would give us. We are asked to hand over to 
Ireland about £1,800,000, which she ought to pay, as a sort of 
equivalent for making the Nationalist Party omnipotent in 
Ireland, and giving them a controlling voice in British legis- 
lation as well. 


There have been virtually three replies given to this re- 
markable speech,—one by Mr. Fowler on Friday week, one by 
Sir William Harcourt on Monday, and one by Mr. Gladstone, 
born out of due season, on Tuesday. Mr. Fowler practically 
admitted that the half-million surplus is a temporary gift to 
Treland, in order to secure for her Legislature a fair start; but 
he maintained that the cost of collecting her revenue is not 
£200,000, but only £120,000. Sir William Harcourt’s reply 
on Monday amounted to this,—that judged by the average of 
the last three years, Ireland will pay under this scheme just 
what she has been paying in those three years (which have, 
however, been years in which we have spent a great deal in 
relieving Irish distress and improving her resources). In 
short, while he reproached the Unionists with wishing to treat 
Ireland as a man he once knew treated his wife,—namely, 
beating her, and then making up for the beating by giving her 
diamonds as a solatium,—what he himself proposes is to con- 
tinue the presents of diamonds, but to vary the more painful 
incident by empowering Ireland to beat us, instead of con- 
tinuing to beat her. 


Mr. Gladstone’s irregular reply on Tuesday, after the general 
discussion had ceased, when he was able to single out Mr. Cham- 
berlain, only because Mr. Chamberlain had made a proposal to 
get rid of the six years’ delay in making final arrangements,— 
a delay which Mr. Chamberlain thought purely mischievous,— 
was simply to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain is an advocatus 
diaboli, whose only object is to run down the Home-rule 
Bill at any price, and who exaggerates and caricatures every 
flaw in it so enormously, that as criticisms his speeches are 
simply worthless. 


Mr. Goschen’s masterly speech on Monday was much the 
most informing of the financial debate, though it did not cover 
quite so large a field as Mr. Chamberlain’s. He maintained 
with Mr. Chamberlain that a half-million surplus for Ireland 
was the only common result that appeared to be arrived at in 
all the various proposals, and that was, in his opinion, because 
the Irish Members had laid it down as a primary condition 
that they could not “run the show for less.” Yet Mr. 
Goschen showed that, in 1853, Mr. Gladstone, when accused 
of over-taxing Ireland, had replied that the Union had 
diminished the interest on the Irish debt from £5,900,000 to 
£4,000,000, and that it was not till 1874 that he discovered, 





or supposed he had discovered, that we had been engaged in 
plundering a poorer country. It was altogether a most graphic 
and informing speech. The second reading of the financia} 
clauses was carried on Monday by a majority of 35 (226 to 
191). On Tuesday, when the Irish Members raised the ery 
that England should take her hand out of Ireland’s pocket 
(which appeared to mean that we should pay all the cost of 
Imperial defence, and charge Ireland nothing for it), Mr, J. 
Redmond’s resistance to the clause interposing a delay of 
six years in giving Ireland the control of her own taxation 
was rejected by 249 to 53 (majority, 196), Mr. Sexton sup- 
porting the provisional delay. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain said “a few words with 
reference to the ferocious speech” of the Prime Minister. His 
remarks were in excellent taste, and no doubt completely 
turned the tables on Mr. Gladstone; but we hardly think 
that it was worth his while to notice an attack evidently 
meant to cover a total absence of argument. The most note. 
worthy speech of the afternoon was Sir John Lubbock’s. He 
objected to the unjust proposal “that, while Ireland was to 
pay one-third of her revenue for common purposes and keep 
two-thirds for herself, England was to pay more than two. 
thirds for joint expenses and keep less than one-third for 
herself. Moreover, even as regards this small proportion, 
Englishmen were not to spend it as they liked, but Irishmen 
were to have eighty votes in deciding what Englishmen should 
do with the small amount of their money graciously left to. 
them for their own purposes.” It was no doubt true that there 
were poor districts in Ireland ; but so there were in England. 
Take the tests afforded by the consumption of tea and tobacco. 
The average consumption per head of both was as high in 
Ireland as in the United Kingdom asa whole. “Now, if the 
working classes in Ireland could afford to smoke as much 
tobacco and drink as much tea as our working classes, he did 
not see why our working classes should be called on to pay so 
much more heavily towards the joint expenses of the King- 
dom.” Again, “ Ireland’s taxation was the same as ours, 
except that we paid some taxes from which she was exempt, 
such as the land-tax, the dog-tax, and the assessed taxes. The 
Trish farmer paid a lower rate of Income-tax than the English 
farmer.” The divisions taken on Wednesday were on motions 
of a technical character. 


After the scene on Thursday, the House proceeded to guillo- 
tine the remainder of the Bill. Mr. Gladstone’s new financial 
clause was only added to the Bill by a majority of 21 (312 to 
291). Thus the financial relations between England and Ire- 
land have been settled by a majority less than the excess of the 
Irish representation in the House,—Ireland having twenty- 
three Members too many, even by Mr. Gladstone’s admission, 
and in reality some twenty-eight too many. The schedule 
fixing the number of the Irish constituencies was only carried 
by 17. In the rest of the divisions the Government majority 
varied from 30 to 33. The Bill is thus through Committee. 
Not more than ten clauses out of a measure originally of forty 
clauses and seven schedules have been discussed at all, and of 
these, four were dealt with in part only. Thus, twenty-eight 
clauses and all the schedules have been passed without even 
the form of debate. No wonder the House forgets its manners 
when Mr. Gladstone deprives it of its legislative functions. 
“Be Kent unmannerly when Lear is mad” might well be the 
retort of the House if upbraided by its leader for its loss of 
dignity and good-breeding. 


On Thursday, the verdict of the ‘ Victoria’ Court-Martial 
was declared at Malta. The Court finds, first, that the loss 
was due to the Commander-in-Chief’s order; secondly, that 
after the collision no mistake was made; thirdly, that Captain 
Bourke was not to blame; and fourthly, “the Court strongly 
feels that, although it is much to be regretted that Rear-Admira! 
Albert Hastings Markham did not carry out his first intention 
to semaphore to the Commander-in-Chief his doubt as to the 
signal, it would be fatal to the best interests of the service to 
say he was to blame for carrying out the directions of his 
Commander-in-Chief, present in person.” In this verdict the 
public will concur. It was inevitable under the circumstances. 


The strike has not actually begun in the coal trade, but it 
seems unlikely that it can now be averted. Meantime, the 
secretaries of the Federated Coalowners have published a 


statement of their case. In 1888, certain advances in wages 
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were made. It is now proposed to cut off a portion of those 
advances, but not to go below the wages of 1888, which are 
taken as the standard rate. “The standard rate being taken 
at 100 was increased by advances to 140. The proposed 
reduction is one-fourth of 100, leaving wages still 15 per cent. 
above the standard rate.” The reduction proposed in the 
wages is caused by the fall in the price of coal, just as the 
advances in wages made subsequent to 1888 were caused by 
the rise in the price. Mr. Pickard (the leader of the men) 
seems to imagine that the coalowners could, if they liked, 
make an artificial price for coal. That is, of course, impos- 
sible. If the Midland collieries were to ask more than the 
market price, they would simply drive the trade to Scotland 
and South Wales. The owners, who, it is to be noted, offered 
arbitration, agree that miners deserve good wages; “but both 
miner and mineowner are alike dependent on the sale of the 
article they jointly produce, both for wages and profits, and 
when trade is depressed and prices are receding, neither can 
receive as much as when trade is good and prices are in- 
creasing.” We confess, though most anxious to be fair to the 
men, that we are unable to see any answer to the arguments 
thus put forth by the masters. 


On Tuesday, the affairs of the London County Council were 
before both Houses of Parliament. In the Lords, Lord 
Onslow carried by 19 (55 to 36) a resolution declaring in effect 
that the betterment scheme incorporated with the London 
Improvements Bill ought not to be embodied in a private Bill, 
“but, if found just and equitable, should be based on general 
principles laid down by Parliament.” In the Commons, the 
House considered the Lords’ amendments to the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, ultimately disagreed 
with them all, and appointed the usual Committee to 
draw up reasons to assign to the Lords for disagreeing with 
theiramendments. The tenour of the debate was not, how- 
ever, of a kind to frighten the Lords into acquiescence. Some 
of the strongest support to the view taken by the Lords in 
regard to the Thames Conservancy (the County Council want 
representation on the Board, and the Lords refused it them), 
came from a Radical Member representing a constituency 
outside the Metropolitan area. For example, Mr. Grove (West 
Ham) said he was bound to support the House of Lords, 
because it had drifted into an exceptionally just conclusion. 


On Saturday, Lord Randolph Churchill met his constituents 
at South Paddington, and received their hearty assent to his 
contesting Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s seat in Central Bradford at the 
next General Election. They resolved, moreover, to return 
Lord Randolph again for South Paddington, so as to secure 
his election in case his attack on Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s seat 
should not be successful. This is an arrangement which is 
very creditable to the patriotism of the Scuth Paddington 
Unionists, and very likely to result in the gain of an important 
seat to the Unionist Party. Lord Randolph has managed to 
catch the ear of the masses as very few Members of the party 
have contrived to catch it. It is by a solar microscope and 
magic-lanthorn style of speaking that he manages this, no 
doubt,—not a gift we can greatly admire,—but, none the less, 
it certainly often succeeds in bringing home convictions which 
are true, and which are of vast importance. 





On Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord Cadogan “asked 
her Majesty’s Government on what principle the present 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had acted with reference to the 
acceptance or refusal of addresses.” Lord Cadogan re- 
gretted Lord Houghton’s absence “ through indisposition,” as 
the Government were too much “bound hand and foot by a 
section of their supporters in the other House, by whose 
authority and by whose support they live and move and have 
their being,” to be able to give a proper answer. The Lord- 
Lieutenant refused the addresses of the Loyalists but accepted 
those of the Nationalists, although in both cases the addresses 
contained controversial political matter. Lord Spencer’s state- 
ment of the principle on which Lord Houghton received or re- 
jected addresses is one which, with the best intentions, we have 
found it impossible to understand. Lord Salisbury added a 
touch of caustic humour at the end of the debate. He was in 
his happiest vein when he mocked the Government for “their 
Policy of reticence.” “It is suitable and congenial to her 
Majesty’s Government, and especially to their distinguished 
chief, He has great qualification and inclination to adopt the 








position of a despot, and we know that there is no agency which 
a despot likes better than a well-drilled company of mutes.” 


On Friday, July 21st, Prince Bismarck, in receiving a depu- 
tation from the Duchy of Brunswick, made one of his “ nasty ” 
speeches. During the past twelve months he had been “the 
object of the most flattering attentions from various parts of 
the Empire.” The only exception was his own State, Prussia. 
He could not believe that this was because the feeling for Im- 
perial Unity was weaker in Prussia, but inferred that it was 
because the Prussians were so thoroughly cowed by their 
superiors. This was not so in his days. Then “it was not 
considered dangerous to oppose the Government.” After 
explaining how his son had voted for the Army Bills, and so 
“ sacrificed his convictions and his judgment on the altar of 
the commonweal,” Prince Bismarck went on to abuse what 
are at present his favourite bogies,—the Commercial Treaties, 
the Bureaucracy, and the system of secrecy practised by the 
Government. 





On Tuesday, Winchester College celebrated the five- 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation with all the pomp 
and ceremony required by a “ Quingentenary,”’—that is the 
appalling word applied to the event. The chief incidents of 
the day were the holding of services in the Chapel and in the 
Cathedral, the presenting an address to and hearing an 
answer from the Prince of Wales, the inspection of the Rifle 
Corps, and the consumption of the Domum dinner. This 
was all very English and slightly prosaic, but the last cere- 
mony was really picturesque. It consisted in the singing of 
of “Domum” in “ Meads.” The song was sung over and 
over again by a huge and enthusiastic gathering of old 
Wykehamists. 


The French Yellow-Book on Egypt, published in Paris on 
Friday, July 21st, contains an interesting account of how M. 
Waddington tried last autumn to pin Mr. Gladstone down to 
a promise of evacuation, and of how the great opportunist con- 
trived to baffle him :—* On November Ist, 1892, M. Wadding- 
ton had an interview with Mr. Gladstone, and suggested that 
negotiations might be resumed; Mr. Gladstone interrupted 
him with the question, ‘On what basis?’ M. Waddington 
replied that they had not got so far as that. What France 
wished to know for the moment was whether Great Britain 
was prepared to approach the question in an amicable spirit, 
and enter upon an exchange of views with her. Mr. Glad- 
stone thereupon remarked with some vivacity that he regretted 
the check which the negotiations of 1884 had received.” 
Ultimately, Mr. Gladstone said he would consult his col- 
leagues. 





The Times of Wednesday gives an apposite account of the 
river Mekong, which, rising in Tibet, flows down the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, dividing it into two unequal parts. 
After leaving Chinese territory, the river flows through one 
of the Shan States, which, though under the suzerainty of 
Burma, is “at present administered by the Chinese.” Below 
this point the river turns sharply to the left, and flows for a 
time almost at a right-angle to its former course, until it 
reaches the much-debated town of “ Luang-Prabang,” whence 
it again flows south. At Luang-Prabang is a golden idol of 
Buddha, 3 ft. high, made, it is said, out of local gold. The 
place is very unhealthy, and the consumption of quinine by the 
Siamese soldiers enormous. The next point of importance on 
the river is Kien-Khan, where another turn towards the east 
is made. Thence it is navigable, or semi-navigable, for the 
rapids and the sandbanks still make it very difficult going for 
ships. 

Mr. Digby Pigott, writing to the Times of Thursday, gives 
a charming idyll of the lake in St. James’s Park. On the 8th 
of this month a dabchick’s nest, “ made fast to the dipping 
boughs of a black-poplar,” broke from its moorings and 
drifted into the open. “The hen-bird, who was sitting at the 
time of the accident, stuck bravely to her eggs, and in a 
twelve-days’ voyage, during which her mate has been seldom 
out of her sight, has crossed and recrossed from the peninsula 
to the mainland.” Her constancy was rewarded, and on 
Wednesday afternoon “she floated safe in port with two 
newly hatched balls of down on her back, within a yard or 
two of the spot where her raft was first built.” 
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THE SCENE OF THURSDAY. 


| is only too clear that triumphant injury breeds the 
desire for triumphant insult. That the disgraceful 
scene of Thursday night,—so far as we know the first 
occasion on which blows have ever been struck in the 
House of Commons,—resulted from the mere application 
of the final gag, we do not believe. But we do believe 
that the exultation with which the descent of the guil- 
lotine was looked forward to by the Irish Party, pro- 
duced in the minds of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish followers 
an almost irresistible impulse to indulge in the ecstasy of 
audible scoffs at the party on whom the Parliamentary 
gag was about to be inflicted for the last time. That 
a man of such unquestionable and even remarkable 
ability as Mr. T. P. O’Connor should have felt any sort of 
satisfaction at all in repeatedly exclaiming “Judas!” 
during Mr. Chamberlain’s last protest, would be hardly 
credible, did we not know how apt human nature is to 
find substantial victory over a foe unsatisfying and even 
tantalising, without some signal display of the vindictive 
satisfaction which that victory gives. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
might, and no doubt would, have given full expression to 
his feelings in his own clever paper, but that was not enough 
for him. He could not repress the impulse to trample 
openly on the enemy whom his party was just about to 
humiliate. Dickens makes his malicious raven, in “ The 
Happy Family,” ask himself what would be the satisfac- 
tion of picking-out the guinea-pig’s eye if he had nowhere 
better to drop it than into the tumult of Regent Street, 
where it would have been perceived by no one. And so, too, 
we suppose that the Irish Members, in their vindictive hatred 
of Mr. Chamberlain for his manly and strenuous resistance 
to their political raids on Great Britain, feel that there is 
no use in uttering pans which are only read by those who 
sympathise with their views, unless they can also raise the 
shriek of vindictive scorn over their defeated foes in 
the very hour of their humiliation. Mr. Gladstone 
should have considered, before he proposed to strangle 
debate on the greatest constitutional change which has 
been proposed since the revolution of 1688, what the 
consequences of brandishing this fatal weapon in the eyes 
of his antagonists would really be. The Government must 
certainly be held responsible not only for the passing of a 
great revolutionary measure by ministerial decree, without 
any kind of discussion on three-quarters of its provisions, 
and without adequate discussion on nine-tenths of its 
clauses, not only for the consequences to the feelings of the 
great party which it was silencing in this despotic way,— 
a great party which represents a powerful majority in Eng- 
land, and a decided majority in Great Britain,—but for the 
consequences to the feelings of the unruly Irish Party, for 
which it was securing this unprecedented triumph. As it 
turns out, Mr. Gladstone has done even more mischief by 
stimulating his Irish partisans into an orgy of insolent 
exultation, than even by inflicting on the National Party 
in England a deep sense of humiliation and_ political 
resentment. No doubt Mr. Chamberlain used language 
that was needlessly provocative when he spoke of the 
adulation to Mr. Gladstone as having exceeded in slavish- 
ness anything known to us since the time of Herod. So 
strong an expression was certainly injudicious, though we do 
not doubt that it was strictly Parliamentary. But a certain 
margin of irritation is always excusable in the representa- 
tives of a defeated party, which is not at all excusable in 
the representatives of tke victorious party. We should 
have been glad if Mr. Chamberlain had stopped at the 
point at which he said that if Mr. Gladstone said ‘ black,’ 
his followers say ‘It is good,’ and that if he exchanges 
the word ‘black’ for ‘white,’ the same voices ejacu- 
late, ‘It is better.’ That was a sharp, but perfectly 
just criticism; but when he came to accusing them 
of “slavish adulation” in the very moment of their 
convulsive exultation, any one who knew the temper 
of the Irish Party might have anticipated a scene. 
But if there had been,—which there is not,—even an atom 
of magnanimity in that party, they would have made 
allowance for the feelings of one of the greatest Par- 
liamentary orators of the day in a moment of very deep 
and painful humiliation. They made no such allowance. 
They never do. They enjoy trampling on their antagonist 
most when he is suffering most. And we cannot but hold 





spirits of a part i 
willingly have forced the whole tak pt oo 
of their foes at the point of the bayonet, without even the 
pretence of discussing it at all. The first great disgrace . 
the House of Commons was the natural result of this poliey 
The Speaker has filled his great and difficult part ar 
such uniform and conspicuous ability and impartiality that 
we can only express very hesitatingly a certain surprise that 
he treated what seems to us Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s most 
inadequate apology for striking the spark which lit up all 
the latent fury of political passion, without a much sterner 
and more memorable rebuke. But we are well aware that 
the Speaker’s judgment in these matters is much more 
likely to be sound than that of a journalist, who necessari] 
sympathises, almost too ardently, with that party in thy 
House whose voice has been so peremptorily and crue}] 
silenced at the very crisis of a great constitutional strugole. 





THE BLOCKADE OF BANGKOK. 


i withdrawal of the French Minister from the 
Siamese capital, owing to the refusal of France to 
consider the offer made by the Siamese in reply to the 
ultimatum a satisfactory solution of the quarrel, has been 
followed by a blockade which was to begin on Friday 
but of the enforcement of which we shall probably 
receive no authentic news till Sunday or Monday. The 
situation thus created is, from the point of view of inter. 
national law, a curious one. France has not declared war 
on Siam, and has no intention of doing so, because under 
her Constitution the acquiescence of the Chambers is re- 
quired, and the Ministry have no intention of summoning 
the Chambers to meet again before the new elections, 
which will take place in August. Hence the action of the 
French Fleet will be confined to enforcing what is called a 
pacific blockade. An example of this hybrid act is to be 
found in the blockade of a portion of the coasts of China 
by France under M. Ferry’s régime, and in the recent 
blockade of the Grecian ports by an International Fleet. 
The pacific blockade must, then, be reckoned as one of the 
recognised methods of enforcing the claims made by one 
nation against another. But though France is not doing 
anything contrary to International usage in establishing a 
pacific blockade, it must be remembered that she does not 
acquire by its proclamation anything like the same rights 
over neutral vessels which she would have acquired had 
she proclaimed an ordinary blockade after a formal declara- 
tion of war. The declaration of war makes other nations 
privy to the relations existing between the belligerents, 
puts them into the position of neutrals, and makes them 
liable to capture, if they attempt to break the blockade. 
The case of a pacific blockade is, however, different. 
It is, speaking broadly, only good against the vessels 
of the Power blockaded, and neutrals are not bound 
to attend to it. But this fact makes very much 
against the effectiveness and utility of the French 
action in Siam. ‘Two-thirds of the Siamese trade is 
carried in neutral bottoms, and hence the Siamese will feel 
very little inconvenience from the pacific blockade. How 
clear and well defined is the position created by a pacific 
blockade may be seen from certain declarations made on 
the subject by the Institut de Droit International, at its 
meeting in 1887. These, quoted by Professor Holland in 
Thursday’s Times, are as follows :—“ L’établissement d’un 
blocus en dehors de I’¢tat de guerre ne doit étre considéré 
comme permis par le droit des gens que sous les conditions 
suivantes :—(1.) Les navires de pavillon ¢tranger peuvent 
entrer librement malgré le blocus. (2.) Le blocus pacifique 
doit ¢tre déclaré et notifié officiellement, et maintenu par 
une force suffisante. (3.) Les navires de la puissance 
bloquée qui ne respectent pas un pareil blocus peuvent 
étre séquestrés. Le blocus ayant cess¢, ils doivent ¢tre 
restitués avec leurs cargaisons 4 leurs proprictaires, mais 
sans dédommagement & aucun titre.” In other words, a 
pacific blockade is not good against neutrals. Both France 
and England have, no doubt in times past, failed to respect 
this principle; but, as Professor Holland tells us, this 
practice has always been protested against, especially by 
French jurists, as an unwarrantable interference with the 
rights of neutral Powers, and was acknowledged by Lord 
Palmerston to be illegal. ‘The British Government dis- 
tinctly warned the French in 1884 that their blockade of 
Formosa could be recognised as affecting British vessels 
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only if it constituted an act of war against China ; and when 
the Great Powers in 1886 proclaimed a pacific blockade of 
the coasts of Greece they carefully limited its operation to 
ships under the Greek flag.” But though the principles of 
international law seem so clear in the matter, it is by no 
means certain that a great many very troublesome and dis- 
agreeable questions may not arise. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the French may declare that they 
will not be bound by a set of mere technical cobwebs, and 
may give notice to the Powers that they intend to act just 
as if war had been declared. Such a notification would, 
no doubt, constitute a condition of belligerency quite as 
effectively as any formal declaration of war. And even if, 
for reasons of their own, they do not do this, the solution of 
the question—What is a neutral vessel, and what is a 
Siamese vessel ?—will have to be settled off-hand by the 
French Admiral, and he may choose very rough-and-ready 
methods of deciding. Hence, in the “ pacific blockade ” 
lurk innumerable opportunities for disagreeable quarrels 
between the neutral Powers affected and France. As far 
as the danger of a collision between France and England 
js concerned, we should not be surprised to find that our 
diplomatists would rather see a real blockade established. 
Then, at least, we should know where we stood. 
It is difficult to see exactly what the French will gain by 
a blockade, even if they choose to treat the Siamese as 
enemies, and to notify to the Powers that a condition of 
pelligerency exists. Suppose they make it absolutely 
effective, and as completely prevent ships reaching 
Bangkok as if the river were frozen. If the Siamese 
capital were fed by sea, this would no doubt be a very 
serious matter, and Siam would soon have to yield to the 
pressure of starvation. All the authorities, however, seem 
to agree that Bangkok gets its essential supplies from the 
land-side, and that the consumption of sea-borne rice is 
altogether unimportant. Hence, to stop trade from going 
up the Menam river is not to deal anything in the 
shape of a deadly blow at the seat of Government. 
But if it is doubtful whether any great harm can be 
done to Siam by: the course adopted, there can be 
no sort of doubt as to the extreme difficulty of 
the operation of making the blockade effectual. The 
French Fleet is not a large one, yet it will have to 
guard some one hundred miles of difficult coast, and to 
stop the mouths of several important waterways, besides 
the Menam or Bangkok river. The rivers Tachin and 
Bang-Pak-Kong, situated, the former about twenty miles 
to the east, and the latter about twenty miles to the west, 
of Menang, communicate by canal with Bangkok, and 
therefore their mouths will have to be guarded in order to 
render the blockade complete. Again, the sea is at this 
time of the year said to be liable to violent storms; and, 
lastly, the coaling of the ships will be a most difficult opera- 
tion. A whole secondary fleet of tenders will be required 
toreplenish their bunkers. No doubt the French will seize 
an island or two in the Gulf of Siam, to use as a basesof 
operations, but convenient coaling-stations and stores of 
coal are not things which can be improvised at a moment’s 
notice. It perhaps sounds foolish to ask what the French 
think they will get by their attack on Siam, for the French 
pecentats, when their English brethren preach the use- 
essness of the territories claimed, naturally reply: ‘If 
they are so useless, and would only be a burden, why do 
you object so vehemently to our having possession of 
them?’ In spite, however, of this, we cannot see what 
France is to gain, and shall be very much surprised 
if Siam does not become as unpopular a word as Tonquin. 
Even if the French eventually get all they ask, they will 
in all probability be at least a couple of millions sterling to 
the bad—the wasting of a fleet in which steam is kept up 
night and day for six weeks is terrible; Admiral Courbet, 
when he blockaded the Chinese coast, literally used- 
up his ships ;—and wil! have only got in exchange a 
province which will at once begin adding to the Colonial 
Budget, the left bank of an unnavigable river flowing 
through an uninhabited and uninhabitable country, and a 
frontier quarrel with China of a particularly exasperating 
Sort. This quarrel is already beginning, as may be seen 
from telegrams from Paris, announcing that “the Chinese 
Chargé d’Affaires, in his interview with M. Develle, in- 
formed the Minister for Foreign Affairs that Siam had no 
territory to the east of the Mekong so far north as latitude 
twenty-three, the parallel mentioned in the ultimatum of the 
French Government to Siam.” There is something wonder- 





fully striking in this action on the part of China. She exer- 
cises very little authority, we suspect, in the country through 
which runs latitude twenty-three. She has, however, a his- 
torical claim to it ; and in the case of China claims are really 
as good as possession, and this claim will therefore be en- 
forced with as much pertinacity as if latitude twenty-three 
ran along the chief street of Pekin. If the French disregard 
China’s claim, nothing will happen at once. China will 
not declare war, or, indeed, do anything active. In nine or 
ten months’ time, however, a certain pressure will begin to 
be felt on the frontiers of Tonquin. This pressure will 
develop and develop, until at last France will find that 
the Mandarins are bringing up “ Black Flags” and “ Red 
Flags” in silent and irrepressible phalanxes, and that if they 
are not stopped somehow or other, Tonquin will be literally 
eaten up. China is weak enough if you happen not to march 
with her anywhere. If, however, she is your neighbour, she 
can always bring you to your knees simply by letting her 
people swarm over the border. She is, in fact, as dan- 
gerous and as irresistible as a nest of wasps, which, as 
Stanley found on the Congo, was the one thing it was use- 
less to attempt to fight against. France cannot afford to 
annoy the Chinese seriously. That is certain in the Siamese 
question, whatever else is doubtful. The final word, then, 
on the essential part of the French ultimatum will be said 
at Pekin, and not in London, in Paris, or Bangkok. 
When the quantité négligeable has spoken, and not till then, 
will it be possible to see how things really are going to 
shape themselves in Indo-China. 





THE RIVAL VIEWS OF THE MONEY QUESTION. 


HE Parliamentary debates on the financial clauses of 
the Home-rule Bill will probably convey very little 

to the electors without a good deal of help in interpreting 
the diametrical antagonisms of opinion which these debates 
will seem to record. They will find some of the speakers 
contending that Ireland ought to pay from one-eighteenth 
to one-twentieth part of the common expenses, and 
others of them contending that if Ireland pays one- 
sixtieth part of these common expenses, she will pay 
her full share. But the real differences between the 
rival views is evidently this,—that the Home-rulers think 
hardly anything is too much to pay for peace and quiet- 
ness, and that Home-rule, if given to Ireland with a good 
surplus, will mean peace and quietness ; while the Unionists 
think that it is adding insult to injury to ask Great Britain 
to pay a good round sum for the pleasure of being tor- 
mented for the next six years to give a good deal more, 
and having repeatedly to buy off, at an ever-increasing 
price, Irish interference in purely British issues. There 
is no reconciliation possible between these two views. 
Sir William Harcourt holds, or professes to hold, that, 
with Home-rule, the Irish Members will grow as placid 
and sweetly reasonable as if they had never a trace of 
original sin in their nature, while Mr. Goschen holds that 
with Home-rule and the enormous financial difficulties it 
will introduce to the consideration of the Irish Members, the 
Trish financiers will grow as grasping and eager for further 
concessions and further loans, as the directors of bankrupt 
companies generally are for many months before they stop 
payment. These are the rival attitudes in which the 
greater men of the two parties discuss all the differences 
between them; and we need hardly say that if we are to 
judge by the story of former concessions, Mr. Goschen 
has the experience of the past with him, while Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Harcourt have it very much against 
them indeed. Nay, the Irish party are doing their very 
best to undeceive their own advocates. Mr. John Redmond, 
the Parnellite leader, frankly avows that nothiog is less 
likely to content the Irish than what Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses; and not a member of the Anti-Parnellite party 
ventures to deny what Mr. John Redmond says. Habemus 
confitentem veum. We have the Irish witnesses in the 
quarrel openly confessing that Mr. Goschen is in the right, 
and that unless Mr. Gladstone will raise his price enor- 
mously above that which he now offers, he has no chance 
at all of buying the peace and quietness which he is 
holding out to us as the great end and aim of his present 

olicy. 

’ But in spite of this unbridged and unbridgeable chasm 
between the two views, the financial debate has yielded 
one or two clear results on which even the opposite parties 
more or less agree, and these are results which it will be 
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found not unprofitable to detach from the welter of the 
controversy, and keep clearly in view. The first result is 
that the six years’ financial interregnum will not be a six 
years of calming-down, but a six years of furious battle 
on the Irish side for better terms of compromise. Sir 
William Harcourt asks what interest the Irish will have 
in collecting the revenue badly when two-thirds of it will 
go into their own pockets, and only one-third into that of 
the Central Government. The answer is that they will 
have the most obvious interest in making the ad interim 
bargain appear as unfavourable for themselves as pos- 
sible, because that bargain is to be revised at the 
end of six years, and on that revision will depend 
the character of their permanent arrangement. If they 
show that they have collected nothing like what Mr. 
Gladstone gave them credit for collecting, they will reap a 
double advantage,—they will make life easier, for six years 


at least, to the Irish people as taxpayers, and they will also 


be likely to get a much better allowance out of the richer 
partner for all the years of Home-rule that are to follow. 
It is quite certain that the six years of suspense will be 
occupied by the Irish Government in showing how very 
wretched is the bargain into which Mr. Gladstone has 
entrapped them, and that far from wishing, during that 
time, to make the best of the case, they will be busily 
occupied in making the worst of it i:om the most patriotic 
point of view,—the point of view which determines in 
what sense the terms of compromise must be reconsidered, 
if the agreement is to become one of practical efficiency. 
Mr. Gladstone should have got rid cf his period of pro- 
visional suspense altogether, if he iad really wished to see 
the Irish Administration using their new position with 
an honest desire to economise their revenues well. As it 
is, he has provided the strongest possible motive for a loose 
and prodigal intermediate Administration. The more the 
Irish Government exaggerates its poverty and needs, the 
better terms it will be able to wring out of its wealthy 
partner. 

The second point which comes out very clearly from the 
debate is that the Gladstonians have no reply at all to 
make to Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Goschen’s contention 
that a most serious and even fatal embarrassment will be 
devised for our own Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
relation which is to exist between the two independent 
Exchequers. If the English Chancellor lowers his tea-duty 
or his whiskey-duty, he lowers directly the contribu- 
tion paid by Ireland to the Central Government ; and 
unless the Irish Administration choose to put on some 
direct tax to fill up the deficit, which is one of the most 
unlikely events in the world, England will lose part of the 
very inadequate equivalent which Ireland pays for the 
protection of her coasts and for the Army raised for the 
service of the Empire. Yet, of course, the motives which 
will induce, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to wish to lower the tea-duty or spirit-duty, may 
have nothing at all to do with Ireland. Unfortunately, 
it is only too likely that under the new terms of 
Union, Great Britain’s prosperity will not in the least 
imply Ireland’s prosperity, and will be perfectly consistent 
with Ireland’s adversity. Yet we shall be debarred from 
taking-off taxes we do not need, lest the result should be 
that we lose even the very inadequate provision that Ire- 
land has made for the common needs of the Empire. Sir 
William Harcourt’s reply to these fatal objections to the 
new financial arrangement was so absurdly and mon- 
strously irrelevant, that it was equivalent to an admission 
that there was no reply at all. He said that Mr. Goschen’s 
provision of contributions in aid of the local rates amounted 
to the creation of a vast number of separate and independent 
budgets which affected the Central Budget of the Empire in 
the same fashion as the Irish Budget would affect it. He can 
hardly have put forward this absurd fallacy seriously. As 
Mr. Goschen replied at once, all these so-called local budgets, 
all these central grants in aid of rates, are made by the 
very same authority which determines the Budget of the 
United Kingdom. If Parliament does not like these 
grants, Parliament can withdraw them. There is no 
double authority at all. But if Parliament deprives itself 
of any part of the Irish contribution towards the common 
expenses of the two Kingdoms, Parliament cannot replace 
that without the concurrence of the Irish Legislature and 
the Irish Executive; and consequently it will be very loth 
to make any advance towards even a “free breakfast-table,” 
when it considers that this will mean losing a contribution 


towards the common expenses which is far shor 

Ireland ought to pay, and for which it ang i 
impossible to obtain any equivalent. bt 

But the main characteristic of the financial controvers 

is this, that the Gladstonians think a sacrifice of £700 000 
a year, even though it be, theoretically at least, in ‘te 
nature of a terminable annuity which is gradually to 
diminish till it is extinguished, a very low price to pay for 
making everything smooth and pleasant in Ireland; and 
that the Unionists think it a very heavy price to pay for 
having Ireland three times as troublesome as ever, and for 
having eighty irresponsible and unrepresentative Irishmen 
meddling in British affairs with the hope of wringing better 
terms out of Great Britain at the next financial negotia.- 
tion between the neighbours. That difference is quite 
irreconcilable. But if the constituencies have the least 
atom of sagacity left, they will judge both by what the 
Parnellites openly say and by what the Anti-Parnellites 
refrain from saying, that there is no basis at all for the 
visionary hopes of the Gladstonians, and that we are really 
being asked to pay down a good round sum for the great 
privilege of advancing further and further into the 
Serbonian bog of Irish discontents. 





THE RADICALS’ FIX. 


fie Lords’ amendments to the London County Council 
Bill, have brought up the old difficulty for the Radicals 

what they should do with the House of Lords; and the 
Daily Chronicle, in a very ingenuous and modest article on 

Thursday, confesses that it has not the least idea what to 
recommend. It calls for a conference of Radicals on the 
subject, and says it must not be like the conferences of 
the National Liberal Federation, but of a less cut- 
and-dried description ; wire-pullers are not to be in 
the ascendent, but the genuine voice of the Radical con- 
stituencies is to be heard. It is all very well, says the Daily 
Chronicle, to say “ Down with the Lords! ”—indeed, it is 
most willing to put them down; but the difficulty is to 
know how it is to be managed, and what is to be put in 
their place. And evidently it has not the smallest idea 
what the reply ought to be on either subject. Ezoriare 
aliquis ! ‘it cries ; only let some one arise who is possessed 
with the real conviction which the Daily Chronicle lacks, 
but has the candour to admit that it lacks. Counsel 
is scarce, and yet is urgently needed. Mere clamour 
is of no use. How can the Radicals put down the 
House of Lords, if they neither know whether they want. 
to have any Second Chamber in its place, or, if they 
do, what sort of a Second Chamber it should be? Wanted, 
the missing word,—the word which represents a bond-fide 
political inspiration. Till that is found, the Daily Chronicle 
will keep an open mind, and admit no prepossession which 
is at all likely to prejudice a humble and docile receptivity 
of spirit. 

That is a very praiseworthy attitude of mind on the 
part of the Daily Chronicle ; but is it not somewhat un- 
fortunate that our contemporary appears disposed to 
welcome none but Radical inspiration? Has not Lord 
Salisbury himself made a suggestion which is a good deal 
more likely to furnish the missing word than any Radical 
conference ? He has, indeed, made two or three sug- 
gestions which are well worthy of being pondered during 
the night-watches in the hearts and reins of any 
democratic journalist, however Radical. In the first 
‘place, he has asked whether the House of Commons 
really desires to have a rival near its throne,—whether it 
aspires to be associated with a popular body that might 
either be, or might only suppose itself to be, entitled to 
dispute the popular sovereignty of the House of Commons. 
Lord Salisbury, at least, deprecates the attempt to set up 
any such rival. He neither claims for the House of Lords 
that it is such a rival, nor proposes to take any steps for 
so far strengthening it as to make rivalry of that kind 
either plausible or possible. He accepts in the frankest 
way the supremacy of the House of Commons, with only 
one reserve, that there shall be no manner of doubt whether 
or not the House of Commons really represents on any issue 
of great importance the deliberate will of the democracy 
which elects it. Now, is not this reserve more than reason- 
abletio the mind of any true democrat ? Is it not even im- 
perative and obligatory? A true democrat cannot wish 








to win by a fluke what does not represent, but posi- 
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tively misrepresents, the deliberate will of the people. 
And here Lord Salisbury comes in with another fruitful 
suggestion, —let the Second Chamber, whatever it be, a 
House of Peers or otherwise, have no real power except 
to secure a deliberate popular verdict, that shall be free 
from all ambiguity, on any important and final issue. 
If it sees any reason to doubt that the people have made 
up their mind, then let it have the power to question the 
people directly on the point, and to obtain an explicit 
answer on the issue or issues on which there is room for 
doubt. In other words, allow the Second Chamber to 
apply what the Swiss Republic calls the Referendum,— 
that is, let it collect the individual opinions of the 
electorate in the most explicit form, on the changes as to 
which it is possible to misunderstand what the popular 
verdict has been. Now, are not these two suggestions 
altogether democratic? What can be more democratic 
than the reluctance to set up two competitive Assemblies, 
each of which may make some claim to speak the true mind 
of the people? Such a course can only result in lowering the 
authority of the people, and in making the confusion of the 
public mind worse confounded. Even in the United States 
this is actually the result of the competition between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. When they 
differ, no one knows with any certainty what the people 
really do wish. And for long periods together there is 
the greatest difficulty in determining how the conflict will 
end. What can be more unsatisfactory than such a period 
of vacillation ? It not only wastes time, but it undermines 
authority. It weakens the respect for the popular verdict 
of the House of Representatives, and at the same time 
diminishes the deference in which the people hold the only 
body which has the right to overrule the decision of the 
majority. To a true democrat, it must seem a much 
simpler and more straightforward way of determining the 
matter, to say, ‘ Well, as we don’t know what the people 
wish, we will just put the question, “Aye” or “No,” to every 
elector, and count the answers.’ And if this rule were 
adopted, it could not matter very much what kind of 
Second Chamber that was that had the power of making 
this final appeal. So far as we can see, a weeded House 
of Peers could perform this humble but useful function 
with as little difficulty and as little danger of prejudicing 
the answer of the electors as any other Assembly. It 
would be well, we think, to weed it so as to get a really 
useful revising Chamber,—a Chamber that could detect 
iechnical mistakes of drafting or of expression, without 
being liable to the suspicion of wishing to enter into con- 
flict with the House of Commons; and for such modest 
purposes, about a couple of hundred experienced Peers 
would make as fit an Assembly as we could find. But if the 
people thought they could do better by passing over the 
Peers altogether, nobody would much care. Only, when so 
very humble a function had to be performed, the prestige 
of a historical origin would probably be advantageous as 
removing any appearance of arbitrary choice. 

Now, why do the Radicals dislike and suspect such a 
solution of the difficulty as this? Is it only because it 
comes from Lord Salisbury ? Do they really repudiate the 
wisdom of the old maxim that it is lawful to be taught 
even by an enemy? Or do they, as we suspect, feel with 
the Irishman, who, when he was offered a solatium for the 
grievance he had been suffering from, said: “Thank you, 
my lord, but, on the whole, I prefer the grievance.” “For 
our own part, we are gravely inclined to suspect that 
the Radicals do not altogether like the idea of losing 
the bugbear of a House of hereditary Peers, to whose 
selfishness and obstinacy they can continually point 
when they want to lash democrats into a blue rage. 
If the House of Peers were well weeded, and then 
empowered only to question the people in cases of 
doubt, and conscientiously to count their votes, it would 
be impossible for the future even for Radicals to make an 
effective bugbear of an Assembly clothed with powers so 
very modest and so strictly limited. Is not this the reason 
why our candid contemporary is so very careful to withhold 
all counsel of its own? It hardly, perhaps, wishes to pro- 
mote so very reasonable and so very unsensational a solu- 
tion of the difficulty as that which Lord Salisbury has 
Suggested. Where would be the occupation of the dema- 
Sogue, if the grievance of an hereditary House were gone ? 
There is a good deal of reason to believe that the Dis- 
senters have the same sort of reluctance to abolish the 
National Church. The National Church gone, Dissenters 





would no longer feel all the pride of martyrdom. And 
with the House of Lords reduced to the limits of a note 
of interrogation, the Radical feels that his chief function in 
life would be superseded. Would not the Daily Chronicle 
itself be greatly embarrassed if it could no longer thunder 
against the venerable impediment standing in the way of 
the people’s righteous and majestic will? A genuinely 
Radical conference would shrink from any suggestion so 
likely to deprive Radicals of their favourite subject of 
declamation. 


THE CATHOLIC MANIFESTO AGAINST 
HOME-RULE. 


ORD FINGALL, who, in Thursday’s Pall Mall Gazette, 
avowedly writes as the exponent of a considerable 

class of educated Irish Roman Catholics, with whom he 
has taken counsel, adopts, we are happy to see, the same 
view which we have always taken as to the chief danger 
which Home-rule would bring upon the Roman Catholic 
faith. Even if Home-rule were carried, he does not believe 
in any organised persecution of Protestants by Catholics, 
at least in the three Southern provinces. He thinks there 
might, and probably would, be a mischievous and sudden 
effort to raise the proportion of official Catholics in Ireland 
by a spasmodic increase, which would be very injurious in 
its effects, because it would more or less strain the relations 
between the Catholic and Protestant Churches, without 
improving the character of the Civil Service,—a result 
which could only be effected by slow degrees, and by very 
careful selection from the enlarged area of choice. But 
this, though a minor evil which he undoubtedly believes 
to be serious, is not at all what he regards as the chief 
danger of the situation. He has no more fear of a 
policy of religious persecution than Mr. John Red- 
mond expresses in his interview with the reporter 
of Black and White. What he thinks the most seri- 
ous menace which Home-rule contains for the Roman 
Catholic faith, is the danger that it will lower the legitimate 
influence of the priesthood by identifying it with a 
thoroughly partisan attitude in politics, an attitude in 
which the priests will no longer represent a national view, 
but one or other of the narrower political cliques into which 
even the Catholics of Ireland are now divided. Lord 
Fingall thinks that so far as the priest intervenes actively 
in politics at all, he is bound to take high ground, to lead, 
and not to follow. Unless he represents something more 
than a mere party, he will lower his moral authority by 
his political exertions. But since the squabble between 
the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites arose, it has been im- 
possible for the priests on either side to represent their 
attitude as truly national, as anything, indeed, but factious. 
Even if during Mr. Parnell’s life there was an excuse for 
representing the quarrel as a moral one, since Mr. 
Parnell’s death there has been no such excuse. The 
Parnellite leaders, though they have kept up their 
relations with a violent party in America, have hardly 
been distinguished in that respect from their Anti- 
Parnellite opponents. The Parnellites have never declared 
against the Catholic Church. Nor has Mr. Redmond gone 
further in repudiating the authority of the Pope as regards 
the Papal disapprobation expressed of “ Boycotting ” and 
the “‘ Plan of Campaign,” than Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, 
—even if he has gone so far. The two parties have equally 
disclaimed any intention of attacking the Church. The 
priest who has taken the one side and decried the other, 
has lowered himself by condescending to take part in a 
squabble in which the dignity of his position as a moral and 
spiritual leader is necessarily compromised. When Catholics 
struggle against Catholics, the priest’s influence should b2 
exerted to soften and restrain the passions of both parties, 
not to stimulate and irritate them. The success of Home- 
rule threatens the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland with 
a permanent loss of influence and dignity. Not only will 
those priests whoare on the whole unfavourableto Home-rule, 
or at least unwilling to take any active part in recommend- 
ing it, lose influence with the masses, but those who either 
denounce the Parnellites or condemn the Anti-Parnellites, 
will lose influence and dignity by identifying themselves 
with factions in which they cannot be leaders, but must 
more or less follow the lead of politicians who think more 
of a war-cry than they think of Catholic principles. If 
Home-rule wins the day, these political differences will all 
be enormously exaggerated, and become more and more 
violent. The clergy wil! find that they can neither drop 
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their political advocacy with dignity, nor pursue it without 
seriously impairing their influence with their divided flocks. 
Only if the Union be maintained and the hope of Home- 
rule dies away, can the priests get out of the imbroglio into 
which the violence of their partisanship in the recent elec- 
tions has led them. When even Bishops come toexcommuni- 
cating political foes, as happened in the recent Meath elec- 
tions, the Church is threatened with the most serious of all 
the calamities in which the contests of the last ten years has 
involved her. Educated Catholics may be able to dis- 
tinguish between the political views which involve moral and 
religious principles, and the political views which involve 
only the exercise of a calm political judgment. But the 
mass of Irish Catholics can make no distinction of the 
sort. They can only rely on their priest. And if they 
find their priest anathematising the policy which another 
priest in a neighbouring parish supports, and supporting 
what he anathematises, then faith in the Church is only too 
likely to collapse beneath the confusion into which all their 
conceptions will be thrown. 

Such is Lord Fingall’s view as we understand it, and 
have attempted to expound it. And while heartily agree- 
ing with it, we may add,—what he does not, we think, lay 
quite enough stress upon,—that these confusions will in- 
evitably play into the hands of those irreligious agitators 
who are Fenians first and only patriots afterwards ; who 
care more for the destruction of all authority, spiritual as 
well as political, than they care even for the enhancement 
of Irish influence in the world and for the detachment of 
Ireland as a State from the overshadowing influence of her 
great British neighbour. We do not ignore the mischief 
and temporary inconveniences of the growth of a great 
Celtic party led by the Archbishop of Dublin, and bent 
on too suddenly and violently redressing the balance 
between the Catholic and Protestant Churches in Ireland, 
though we heartily agree with Lord Fingall that that 
will probably produce great temporary mischief in the 
event of a Home-rule triumph. But we do believe 
that the danger of the rapid growth in Ireland of a 
party of Republican anarchists, who regard all spiritual 
authority with impatience and dislike, is very great 
indeed, and that it will be enormously increased by 
the spectacle of Anti-Parnellite priests denouncing 
Parnellite priests, and Parnellite priests retaliating 
with fury the scorn with which they are treated. 
Irish Catholic faith will suffer most seriously under 
such a discipline as that; and with Irish Catholic 
faith, the most wholesome and powerful of the con- 
servative influences at work in Irish Catholic society, 
will dwindle also. 





PARASITES OF THE POOR. 


i ty is with great pleasure that we note Lord Farrer’s 

vindication of the Cobdenic ideal, pronounced at the 
annual meeting of the Cobden Club. That vindication 
was not unneeded. So much nonsense has been talked 
about the aims and aspirations of Richard Cobden and 
the men who worked with him, that at last a large 
section of people have come to believe that Cobden was a 
soulless bagman, who was only interested in the social 
question on its most material side. The young lions of 
the Fabian Society are so busy lecturing that they have 
no time to read or think, and they are therefore obliged to 
catch up any ideas of a past generation that may be float- 
ing in the air. Thus, quite conscientiously and with all 
the unctuous good-faith of priggishness and ignorance, 
they have come to represent Cobden as a man who, like 
the person satirised by Pope, hated the poor and who 
considered that poverty was proof positive of idleness and 
vice. He had no sympathy for human suffering. He had 
all the smug indifference of the middle-class. His heart 
was never in the cause of the people. He was merely a 
selfish manufacturer who wanted the people fed cheaply, 
in order that they might be able to do more work for 
him and his colleagues. Thus, by piling misconception 
on misconception, fiction on fiction, we at last reach the 
modern Socialist’s view of Cobden as a man who acted, 
in regard to the Corn-Laws, just as a jobmaster might 
have acted who had a great many horses in his stable, and 
who wanted to get the maximum of work out of them at 
the minimum of cost for fodder. This, he had the sense 
to realise, could not be obtained while their food was 
made artificially dear by legislation. Cobden, therefore, 











attacked the Corn-Laws in order to get cheaper pr. i 
for the manufacturers; and thus a to rege date a 
exponent of the most selfish and sordid movement recorded 
in history. 

It is absurdities of this kind which Lord Farrer exposed 
last Saturday. The notion of Cobden caring nothin: 
for the people combines all the possible elements of mis. 
representation. Cobden threw himself into the agitation 
against the Corn-Laws primarily because he was horrified 
by the condition of the labouring population. No doubt he 
saw and said—what was perfectly true—that any measure 
which would relieve the poor from their misery, would also 
very greatly increase the trade and industry of England. 
and that therefore it was to the interest of the manufac. 
turers, and even of the landlords and farmers, if they only 
knew it, to help on the work of the League. Can he be 
blamed for saying this ? Most certainly not. Like every sen. 
sible man engaged in a great agitation, he was anxious to get 
help from every side. Repeal of the Corn-Laws was not 
turned into something wicked because it would incidentally 
benefit the manufacturers, nor was Cobden doing any. 
thing but right in claiming support for his policy on that 
ground among others. At the same time, Cobden’s aim— 
the improvement of the condition of the people—was always 
put in the forefront of his battle, and, except in the case of 
a few feeble attacks by the Young England party, Cobden’s 
devotion to the interests of the poor was everywhere 
admitted. It was this devotion, indeed, which gained him 
the name of a demagogue, and made many men regard him 
as the lineal descendant of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler. 
How much it was with him a movement for raising the 
people from misery, and how little one for feeding at a 
cheaper rate the slaves of the mill and the warehouse, 
may be realised by recalling the story of how Cobden 
showed John Bright that he might gain consolation for 
the loss of his wife, which at the time had overpowered 
him, by using his eloquence and force to help the poor and 
suffering of his native land. The rock-foundation of the 
Corn-Law movement was sympathy with the people. That 
it was married to reason and common-sense, and not 
divorced from them, like too many popular agitations, 


is surely a fact which does not render Cobden and his 


followers worthy of blame. Lord Farrer’s manner of 
dealing with this subject was admirable. He began 
by quoting some of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s ravings about 
the Manchester school. For example, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
seems to have represented the old Free-traders as saying 
“that to make wealth it was necessary that a certain number 
of human bodies and souls should be used up, that youth 
should become prematurely aged, and that the law of supply 
and demand should be a law sterner than gravitation, and 
nobler and higher than the Gospel of Galilee.” In opposi- 
tion to the notion that the old Free-traders were indifferent 
to the welfare of the working classes, Lord Farrer quoted a 
memorable passage from the speech made by Peel in 1846, 
in which the great convert deliberately chose to base his 
claim to be remembered by posterity on his contribution to 
the policy of Free-trade. “ But it may be that I shall leave 
a name sometimes remembered with expressions of goods 
will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labour and to 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when 
they shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant 
and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice.” The words may seem 
somewhat cold and pedantic to those accustomed to the 
hot-headed rhetoric of modern champions of the poor, but 
no reasonable or fair-minded person will deny that they 
show that Peel at least was not one of those who “ damned 
the poor,” and treated poverty as a disagreeable and vicious 
habit. Lord Farrer made another most apposite quotation, 
this time from Cobden. Cobden often gave the working 
men a piece of his mind, and when he thought it right to 
do so, spoke out plainly in regard to their faults and 
shortcomings. These home truths are often quoted to 
show that he had no real sympathy with the working mev. 
The following passage gives Cobden’s reason for not mincing 
his words. Ina letter to Mr. Hunt in 1836, on the Ten- 
Hours Bill, Mr. Cobden, after expressing his hearty good- 
will to the working classes, said :—‘‘ There is that mascu- 
line species of charity which would lead me to inculcate 
in the minds of the working classes the love of inde- 
pendence, the privilege of self-respect, the disdain of being 
patronised or petted, the desire to accumulate, and the 
ambition to rise. I know it has been found easier to 
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please the people by holding out flattering and delusive 
rospects of cheap benefits to be derived from Parliament 
rather than by urging them to a course of self-reliance ; 
but while I will not become the sycophant of the great, I 
cannot become the parasite of the poor.” If people would 
only bear in mind that it is quite as possible to become a 
arasite of the poor as of the rich, and that one is as dis- 
ceful and degrading as the other, we should be a great 
deal nearer than we are at present to arriving at a sound 
solution of the problems involved in the existence of 
poverty. 
Towards the end of his speech, Lord Farrer touched on 
a very important matter,—the fact that the only way to im- 
prove the position of the poor is to ensure that there shall 
be more production of the things they need. There is one, 
and one way only, of securing that, in a company of twelve 
men, every one of them shall have a suit of clothes,—that 
is, to provide a dozen suits. Here becomes apparent the 
dividing-line between those who think as we do, and 
those who agree with the Socialists. Though the Socialists 
do not always possess that mixture of good-sense and good- 
nature which enables one to see what an adversary’s ulti- 
mate aim is, and to give him credit for it, however much 
one differs from him about means, the Free-traders have in 
reality the same ideal as the Socialists. Each wants to see 
poverty abolished, and no one class allowed to monopolise 
the good things of life. We differ only as to means. The 
Socialists desire to see freedom in trade done away with, and 
to carry out instead a municipalisation of productive in- 
dustry. We oppose this with every force and every energy at 
our command, not because it is a new idea, not because it will 
destroy a status quo which we like, not because it will hurt 
the rich, but simply and solely because we believe it will 
inflict hardships and miseries on the poor a thousand times 
worse than those they endure to-day, and will destroy what 
has been gained for the mass of mankind by years of slow 
and painful progress. It is in the interests of the poor 
that we fight against Socialism. Our reason for believing 
that Socialism means a hell on earth for the poor is, at 
any rate, one which can be stated in a dozen words, and 
one which can be understood by plain men and women, and 
that is a good deal more than can be said for the Fabian 
Essays. Our reason is this. What is wanted to abolish 
p>verty and material misery, is more good houses, more 
food, more clothes, more tea, more tobacco, more know- 
ledge, more hope, more faith,—more, in a word, of all 
the things man desires. Whatever system, then, pro- 
duces most of these things is the best, for it will give 
more to go round. We believe not only that the system 
of Free-trade and free enterprise, of individualism and 
independence, will produce far more than the Socialistic 
system, but that the system of municipalisation would re- 
duce production to starvation point, and leave little or 
nothing to go round. We may be right, or we may be 
wrong; but, at any rate, we Free-traders hold this view. 
But this being so, we should fail in our duty to our fellows 
if we did not oppose the Socialists at every point. 





LORD HOUGHTON AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 


HE common-sense view of the action of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland in regard to certain ad- 
dresses lately presented, or proposed to be presented, 
to him, was very well expressed by Lord Kimberley 
on Monday. “I do not think,” he said, “that my 
noble friend is open to such serious condemnation as 
noble lords opposite think, nor do I think that the subject 
of these addresses is of such extreme importance as has 
been attached to it to-night.” Lord Houghton has not 
committed high-treason, nor will the future relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland be seriously affected by 
the offence, whatever it be, of which he has actually been 
guilty. Lord Kimberley cannot be accused of showing 
too much warmth in defence of his colleague. ‘I do not 
maintain,’ he says in effect, ‘that Lord Houghton does 
not deserve blame ; all I wish to put to the House is, that 
blame is a thing which admits of degrees. I don’t main- 
tain that what he has done will have no mischievous 
results; I only plead that no very great mischief is likely 
to follow from it.’ So far, we entirely agree with Lord 
Kimberley. Lord Houghton’s life, and even his liberty, 
Would be absolutely safe in our hands; nor do we believe 
that the march of events would have been greatly different 
had he accepted the addresses he has rejected, and rejected 


those he has accepted. Still, there are political mis- 
demeanours as well as political crimes ; and it is to this 
class of offences that Lord Houghton’s acts seem to belong. 
He has not forfeited the confidence of his Sovereign, he 
has not been untrue to the exalted trust confided to him, 
he has done nothing that can be described in any such 
magniloquent fashion. He has only “ put his foot in it.” 
That is not a very grievous offence, it will be said; and 
we quite admit it. ‘The subject then dropped,” is the 
formula which winds-up the report of the little debate ; 
and it is exactly adequate to the occasion. Lord Houghton’s 
action has been a two-hours’ wonder in the Lords, and that 
is all. 

The only feature that lifts Lord Houghton’s error above 
the ordinary level of such blunders is a certain perverse 
ingenuity which characterises it. It would have been so 
easy to give no cause of offence to anybody. He bad only 
to make a rule for himself, and to stick to it. He might 
have received every address, or refused to receive any. He 
might have taken their contents as he found them, without 
inquiry and without comment, or he might have insisted 
on their contents being seen and approved before presenta- 
tion. In neither of these cases could the slightest blame 
have attached to him. But this commonplace way of 
going on was not distinctive enough for Lord Houghton. 
It is the artistic fault of the day to set an ex- 
aggerated value on originality, and in his search after 
this quality Lord Houghton fared as so many have 
fared before him. He tried to be original; he succeeded 
in being eccentric. When he arrived in Dublin last 
year, the Chamber of Commerce and the Methodist Com- 
mittee proposed to present addresses which, besides giving 
the usual loyal assurances, declared the conviction of those 
who presented them that the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland ought to be maintained. Lord 
Houghton thereupon took his line. He directed his secre- 
tary to express his regret that he could not receive the 
addresses in the form they then bore, because they con- 
tained references to matters of “acute party controversy.” 
For ourselves, we think the Lord-Lieutenant was mis- 
taken in giving this answer. The Irish subjects of the 
Queen have, as it seems to us, a right to address her repre- 
sentative upon any Parliamentary matter which concerns 
them. Itis a natural and convenient method of conveying 
their views and wishes to the Government of the day. If men 
may legitimately feel aggrieved at the law as it is, and ask 
to have it amended, why may they not with equal right feel 
aggrieved at the law as it is proposed to make it, aud ask 
to have it left as it is? Still, this is a point upon which 
two opinions may fairly be held ; and no one has any right 
to complain that Lord Houghton preferred one to the 
other. The right to complain comes in a little later. When 
the addresses containing sentiments in favour of the Union 
had been got rid of, Lord Houghton’s scruples about party 
controversy suddenly disappeared. He goes on a tour, he 
stops at Mullingar, and he accepts an address declaring 
that ‘‘the time has come when, as a matter of right 
and justice, the people of Ireland should be entrusted 
with the management of their own affairs.’ We do 
not for a moment imply that Lord Houghton liked 
this sort of thing; on the contrary, he tried to put a 
stop to it. His position as the representative of the 
Crown prevented him, he said, from receiving officially 
on public occasions expressions. of political opinion. 
This was just what he had told the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce and the Methodist Committee; and so far there 
is no inequality in the treatment accorded to the two 
parties. But from this point onwards there is a very 
visible difference. In both cases the Lord-Lieutenant 
declared that he could not receive the addresses as pre- 
sented. But in the one case he had not received them, 
and in the other case he had received them. Very likely 
Lord Spencer is right when he says that if the Lord- 
Lieutenant had refused addresses because they contained 
political allusions, he would have done more harm than 
good. But then, why did he refuse the two Dublin addresses ? 
It is a perfectly reasonable thing to say, ‘I don’t like 
addresses which contain political allusions, but as they are 
being presented, I think to receive them will do less harm 
than to refuse them.’ But what Lord Houghton said— 
not in words, indeed, but in act—was, ‘I don’t like ad- 
dresses which contain political allusions, but I dislike those 
in which the political allusions are on the Unionist side so 





much more than those in which the political allusions are 
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on the Home-rule side, that I will refuse the one and 
accept the other.’ If there was to be any distinction made, 
it should surely have been in favour of the political views 
which were not the Lord-Lieutenant’s. We could have 
understood his saying, ‘I must listen to these men, because 
Iam known not to agree with them; whereas I need not 
listen to those others, because I am known to agree with 
them.’ We cannot understand his saying, ‘I will allow 
the men with whom I agree to say what I dislike, but I 
will be strict in refusing to listen to the men with whom 
I do not agree.’ 

The case of the Cork Corporation was the strangest of 
all, for here the customary loyal expressions were alto- 
gether wanting. Their introduction had displeased the 
majority of the Corporation, and after a long and excited 
debate they had been struck out. No doubt the Lord- 
Lieutenant had not known what the terms of the address 
would be when he consented to receive it. But he knew 
what the terms of the address had become when he did re- 
ceive it. Lord Spencer, who gallantly defended his colleague 
without any means of making the defence effectual, did 
not deny that the Lord-Lieutenant knew what had passed 
in the Corporation. He only said that it would have been 
injudicious to refuse to receive the address on account of 
it. But why would it have been injudicious? Because, 
says Lord Spencer, it “would have given enormous im- 
portance to certain persons, and would have increased the 
dormant disloyalty of a small portion of the population.” 
It seems to us that this very fairly describes the tendency 
of the course which Lord Houghton actually took. He 
accepted the language of the address as an accurate ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the City of Cork, and what 
was this but to give importance to the persons responsible 
for making that language what it was? The address as 
presented was prompted by the dormant disloyalty of a 
small portion of the population; surely the way to make 
this small portion larger was to draw no distinction between 
it and the loyal portion, and to show that, so far as the 
Queen’s representative was concerned, it was immaterial 
whether the loyal or the disloyal portion carried the day. 
Lord Houghton’s action may have had no appreciable 
result ; that is quite possible. But so far as it had any 
appreciable result, this is the direction in which it tended. 
Whatever good is to be done by maintaining strict im- 
partiality between political parties, and by exacting from 
all alike the discharge of the ordinary obligations of 
loyalty, Lord Houghton has carefully left undone. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EMPIRE. 
WO letters which appeared in the Spectator of 
July 22nd, strikingly illustrate in different ways 
that loss of national self-confidence and governing faculty 
to which we have several times alluded. Our correspondent, 
who signs himself “G. W.,” does not attempt to deny the 
“decline of the ruling sentiment ” among us, but welcomes 
the fact as a proof of the “ growth of the democratic con- 
science and intelligence.” For him, the common citizenship 
which binds us to the men of our own race scattered 
throughout the self-governing Colonies is only a “ Pan- 
Britannic gimcrack,” the possession of India only an un- 
fortunate responsibility which we have inherited, as Mr. 
Morley puts it, from “the unlucky prowess of our 
ancestors.” This is the ordinary case of the “ Little 
England” man, who is unable to see that any benefit 
results either to ourselves or to mankind, from our 
position at the head of a great Empire. The letter 
of our other correspondent, the Rev. J. Andrewes Reeve, 
betrays a different spirit, and one which, though at first 
sight more deserving of sympathy, is, just for that reason, 
more difficult to combat, while it is no less dangerous as a 
solvent of Empire, and no less fatal to the due perform- 
ance of those duties which our history has imposed upon us. 
According to this view, what we have deemed a sign of 
weakness, is in reality not weakness but strength, and a proof 
of courageous faith in the ethical teaching of Christianity. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his surrender to the forces of Irish dis- 
affection, is but carrying into the field of politics the 
Christian principles of charity and the forgiveness of sins ; 
and if we only persevere with such a policy, we shall 
finally obtain the reward which is promised to the meek, 
that “they shall inherit the earth.” 
As we said before, the religion which inspires these 
political views seems to us more akin to Rousseauism than 








to Christianity, and if carried out to its logical cop. 
clusions, would at once put an end to all government 
Christianity teaches the forgiveness of sins, and the law 
of love and charity, in the sense that we are to root out 
of our minds all feelings of personal malice and revenge 
and to see in all men, beneath the lowest depths of their 
wickedness, infinite possibilities of good. It does not 
however, teach the natural goodness of man, or tell us to 
shut our eyes to facts, and act as if the false were true, 
But, according to this new Evangel, we are not onl 

to extend Christian charity to the fomenters of Irish 
crime and disaffection, but to love them so much, as 
to be blind to their conduct in the past and the proba. 
bility of their repeating it in the future. Must we algo 
interpret the golden rule in the shallow sense that the 
Judge ought not to inflict punishment on the criminal? [¢ 
we could only be consistent in our obedience to this new 
law of charity, it might have something to recommend it; 
but its essential falsehood is proved by the fact that it ig 
impossible to apply it in any single instance without at the 
same time violating it. If we are charitable towards the 
self-constituted leaders of the Irish movement, and give 
them what they ask for, we may be delivering the Irish 
people over to a degrading and incompetent tyranny. And 
in any case we are imposing a yoke upon the people of 
Ulster which they dread so much that even civil war seems 
preferable. Again, Christianity teaches the duty of meek- 
ness and humility, and its spirit is utterly opposed to all 
bluster and violent self-assertion, either in the individual 
or the nation. But it would be the very perversity of 
interpretation to take this as a recommendation of supine 
and invertebrate feebleness in the individual; and it is no 
less perverse to make it an excuse for a national abdication 
of rights and responsibilities. Beneath the humility of 
Christ himself, who is the perfect exemplar of lowliness 
of heart, there was the sublimest self-assertion. And we 
should show none of the true spirit of Christian humility, 
but rather a very un-Christian cravenness of heart, in 
asking the people of India to do what they cannot, do, 
rule themselves, or in being slow to defend our Empire 
from danger or aggression, either from without or within. 
If the British power has a beneficent influence among the 
nations of the earth; if the British Empire is, as Lord 
Rosebery said, the greatest secular agency for good in the 
world, then our manifest duty, according to the Christian 
or any other code of ethics, is to maintain that Empire in 
allits majesty and strength, and cultivate at the same time 
as much as possible the Christian virtues of meekness and 
humility. We may be sure that a large measure of the 
true Obristian spirit will aid rather than retard us in the 
performance of our duties of government; but the feeling 
which prompts us to surrender an Empire ia order that 
we may embark on a course of moral self-cultivation, does 
not spring from Christianity, but from Rousseauism, 
which can see nothing in a great historical Empire but an 
obstacle to human perfection ; or, if not from Rousseauism, 
then from what is closely akin to it,—that artistic religion 
of self-consciousness and self-culture, which since the 
time of Goethe, has been one of the chief diseases of our 
century. And there is also not a little of the spirit of 
Oriental fatalism and non-resistance to evil in this mood 
of ours, which impels us as a nation to withdraw from the 
work of the world, lest we should stain our hands in 
doing it. 

This is not the place for dealing with the profound 
speculative and theological difficulty which is at the root 
of all these aberrations. The difficulty, we suppose, con- 
sists in this, that duty often assigns to a man or toa nation 
a work which gives a certain bias to the individual or 
national character, and interferes with the attainment of 
an abstract perfection. But in practice any one can see 
the distinction between a healthy moral conscience and 
that over-scrupulousness which springs from too much 
occupation with self, and leads to weakness and inefliciency. 
A man can hardly spend his life in the work of this 1m- 
perfect world and emerge absolutely stainless. The 
administrator of an Indian district, or a resident Magis- 
trate in a disturbed county in Ireland, cannot have his 
mind always fixed on the law of Christian charity, or 
carry into practice the command to resist not evil. His 
business is to preserve order and to suppress crime 
wherever he finds it, and if, in the performance of 
this duty, his character acquires a certain hardness, 


one feels nevertheless that his life is infinitely nobler 
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and more useful than that of the man who stays 
at home, and by dint of shutting his eyes to the 
evils of the world, cultivates a spirit of vague and 
languid toleration. And may it not in like manner be the 
duty of a nation to accept the work plainly put before it, 
without troubling too much about the limitations of 
pational character to which the due performance of that 
work may give rise? Certainly, true Christianity gives no 
sanction io the self-consciousness which is occupied with 
its own salvation rather than with its work, or to the 
fatalistic notion that we ought to avoid entering the lists 
with evil, lest our own righteousness should suffer in the 
combat. Christianity, both by precept and example, teaches 
the duty of battling with evil. Christ’s own life was a 
continual and strenuous conflict with the wickedness of 
the world, though its serenity and perfection often make 
us forget the fact. From this point of view, the incident 
of the overturning of the money-changers’ tables, which 
to Renan, anxious to reduce Christianity to the level of a 
misty sentimental Rousseauism, seemed a momentary lapse 
into Judaic iconoclasm, may contain a most salutary lesson 
for this too sentimental and self-conscious generation. Let 
any one who feels a difficulty in reconciling government and 
the exercise—if necessary, the stern exercise—of authority 
with the ideal of Christianity, ponder on that incident, and 
he will see that the rule that the wise shall compel the 
foolish, and the good the bad, derives a sanction from the 
story of a divine life. And it is no objection that in our 
dealings with the wickedness of this wicked world, we 
cannot reproduce the calmness and serenity combined with 
the unremitting effort of such a life. The self-consciousness 
which is abashed by the necessary severity of Government 
and sternness of Empire, seems to us to spring not so much 
from anxiety to carry the Christian spirit into the duties of 
everyday life, as from a wish to usurp the position of the 
Founder of Christianity, and to carry the imitation of him 
to the point of a literal reproduction of the incidents of his 
outward career,—in the same way that we are often recom- 
mended to adopt Communism, according to the example of 
the early Christians. And this malady of self-conscious 
weakness is so prevalent among us, that one would gladly 
welcome any signs of the survival of a power of prompt 
and unhesitating action, or of rough and even ruthless 
decisiveness. 








SAM WELLER AND THE IRONY OF THE STREETS. 
'N the little selection of “ Wellerisms,”* which has now 
reached a second edition, and which Mr. Rideal would 

have improved by omitting the degenerated Wellerisms of 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in which Dickens sought to 
outstrip himself and really only parodied himself, Mr. Kent, 
in his preface, unduly depreciates Sam Weller by saying that 
Weller was to Mr. Pickwick what Sancho Panza was to Don 
Quixote. He had better have said that Mr. Pickwick was to 
Sam Weller what Sancho Panza was to Don Quixote, for 
while Sancho Panza is the foil to give a deeper interest to 
the melancholy dreamer, Mr. Pickwick, if he is quite so much, 
is only just as much as a foil to give additional interest to the 
vivacity of Sam Weller. The elder Weller, who is quite the 
equal of his son, informs Mr. Pickwick : “I took a good deal o’ 
pains with his eddication, Sir; let him run in the streets when 
he was wery young, and shift for hisself. It’s the only way to 
make a boy sharp, Sir.” That was undoubtedly the kind of 
pains which Dickens’s father took with his son’s education ; 
and certainly Sam Weller represents the watchfulness, nervous 
eagerness, and cool conviction that readiness to attack is 
the best possible defensive armour, which distinguishes the 
Irony of the streets. When Sam Weller explains to his 
master his theory of filial duty, he expounds his own 
theory of life rather better, perhaps, than he expounds 
his practice,—for Dickens fell so much in love with his own 
creation, that he made Sam Weller in the end much 
more faithful and loyal than the education of the streets 
would have had any tendency to make him. Still, the 
following is the very view of filial duty which the education 
of the streets would generate :—“‘I am very glad to see 
that you have so high a sense of your duties as a son, Sam,’ 
said Mr. Pickwick.—‘ I always had, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller.— 
‘That’s a very gratifying reflection, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
approvingly.—‘ Wery, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller; ‘if ever I 
wanted anythin’ o’ my father, I always asked for it in a wery 





* Record Press, Limited. 





*spectful and obligin’ manner. If he didn’t give it me, I took 
it, for fear I should be led to do anythin’ wrong, through not 
havin’ it. I saved him a world o’ trouble in this vay, sir.— 
‘That’s not precisely what I meant, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
shaking his head with a slight smile.—‘ All good feelin’, sir— 
the wery best intentions, as the gen’l’m’n said ven he ron 
away from his wife ’cos she seemed unhappy with him,’ replied 
Mr. Weller.” Sam Weller does not save his master “a world of 
trouble” in that fashion; and, indeed, Dickens’s instinct for 
what the world would like, was keener than his imaginative 
realism, when he made the education of the streets turn out 
not only so smart, but so devoted and disinterested a servant. 
Thackeray knew better when he drew his ideal of the kind of 
adventuress whom the natural selection of mere competition 
for the right to exist, would produce. But Dickens never 
allowed himself to paint his own favourites in a disagreeable 
light. And the sort of tense energy and sharpness of 
vision which the warfare of the streets produces, always 
had a charm for him, for he knew well how much it had 
been worth to him, and probably did not know at all where 
it had failed to produce in him the sort of character which 
the world admires. Sam Weller’s irony is a very happy 
selection of the better kind of the irony of the streets, 
deprived of its brutality, and idealised with an occasional 
flavour of larger knowledge and subtler humour than that 
which the life of the streets tends to produce. Dickens’s 
greatest creations were all of them impossibilities, though 
very delightful impossibilities. No hypocrite was ever so 
ideally hypocritical even to himself as Mr. Pecksniff, no 
monthly nurse of monthly nursism so compact as Mrs. 
Gamp, no product of the streets so agreeable and purely 
entertaining as Sam Weller, no coachman so humorously pro- 
fessional and so filled with the superstitious dread of widows 
as his father. What Dickens loved best was to catch and 
reduplicate the ludicrous aspects of life, till he fell in love with 
his own imaginations, and softened towards them even in their 
most repulsive aspects. He may be said to have invented 
Mrs. Harris in order to express his own secret admiration 
for Mrs. Gamp’s professional perfection as an enthusiastic 
appreciator of her own selfishness. You can see Dickens 
relenting even towards Uriah Heep as he adds touch to touch 
in the ludicrous picture of his affected humility. But in the 
case of Sam Weller, Dickens makes no pretence at all of any 
sort of hostility. From the very first Sam Weller is a hero, 
and only the better qualities which the fierce competition of 
street-life tends to produce are attributed to him. Dickens 
even attributes to him a kind of witticism which is above the 
witticism of the streets, though we are so accustomed by that 
time to expect all that is keen from Sam Weller, that we 
hardly notice that he is made the mouthpiece rather for one 
of Dickens’s own jokes than for one of Sam Weller’s :— 
«“¢He is a vagabond on his own statement; is he not, Mr. 
Jinks ?’—‘ Certainly, sir—‘ Then V’ll commit him. [ll commit 
himas such, said Mr. Nupkins.—‘ This is a wery impartial country 
for justice, said Sam. ‘There ain’t a magistrate goin’ as don’t 
commit himself, twice as often as he commits other people.’—At 
this sally another special laughed, and then tried to look so super- 
naturally solemn, that the magistrate detected him immediately.” 
Indeed, a certain number of Sam Weller’s best jokes wiil be 
seen to imply a kind of knowledge and a station of life rather 
above his own,—as, for instance, when he consoles Bob Sawyer 
for getting wet with this kind of historical witticism :— 
“This is pleasant,’ said Bob Sawyer, turning up his coat collar, 
and pulling the shawl over his mouth to concentrate the fumes of 
a glass of brandy just swallowed.—‘ Wery,’ replied Sam, com- 
posedly.—‘ You don’t seem to mind it,’ observed Bob.— Vy, I 
don’t exactly see no good my minding on it ’ud do, sir,’ replied 
Sam.— That’s an unanswerable reason, anyhow,’ said Bob.— 
‘Yes, sir” rejoined Mr. Weller. ‘ Wotever is, is right, as the 
young nobleman sveetly remarked wen they put him down in the 
pension list ’cos his mother’s uncle’s vife's grandfather vunce lit 
the king’s pipe vith a portable tinder-box.—‘ Not a bad notion 
that, Sam,’ said Mr. Bob Sawyér, approvingly.— Just wot the 
young nobleman said ev’ry quarter-day artervards for the rest of 
his life,’ replied Mr. Weller.” 
But, of course, Dickens was too good an artist to make this 
sort of witticism more than an occasional sally in Sam 
Weller’s mouth. For the most part, his wit is the hard, sharp 
wit which has all the edge whick iron gives to iron when it 
comes into constant collision with other specimens of its own 
hardness. Sam Weller’s most characteristic wit is of the 
steely kind well known to all Londoners who have had ex- 
perience of the small cockney’s impudent curiosity and chaff. 
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This, for example, is a perfect specimen of the ordinary and 
rougher form of the characteristic irony of the streets :— 


“* Now, young man, what do you want?’ inquired the barmaid. 
—‘Is there anybody here, named Sam?’ inquired the youth, ina 
loud voice of treble quality.—‘ What’s the t’other name ?’ said Sam 
Weller, looking round.— How should I know ?’ briskly replied the 
young gentleman below the hairy cap.—‘ You're a sharp boy, you 
are,’ said Mr. Weller ; ‘ only I wouldn’t show that wery fine edge 
too much, if I was you, in case anybody took it off. What do you 
mean by comin’ to a hot-el, and asking arter Sam, with as much 
politeness as a vild Indian ?’—‘’Cos an old gen’l’m’n told me to,’ 
replied the boy.— What old gen’l’m’n?’ inquired Sam, with deep 
disdain.—‘ Him as drives a Ipswich coach, and uses our parlour,’ 
rejoined the hoy. ‘He told me yesterday mornin’ to come to the 
George and Wulture this arternoon, and ask for Sam.’—‘ It’s my 
father, my dear,’ said Mr. Weller, turning with an explanatory 
air to the young lady in the bar; ‘blessed if I think he hardly 
knows wot my other name is. Vell, young brockiley sprout, wot 
then ?’—‘ Why, then,’ said the boy, ‘you was to come to him at 
six o’clock to our ’ouse, ’cos he wants to see you—Blue Boar, 
Leaden'all Markit. Shall I say you’re comin’ ?’—‘ You may wen- 
ture on that ere statement, sir, replied Sam. And thus empowered, 
the young gentleman walked away, awakening all the echoes in 
George Yard as he did so, with several chaste and extremely 
correct imitations of a drover’s whistle, delivered in a tone of 
peculiar richness and volume.” 





There is hardly anything in that except great wide-awakeness 
and that attitude of regarding your competitors from a con- 
temptuous and hostile point of view, which is of the very 
essence of the London street-boy’s “ education.” But Sam 
Weller generally advances far beyond the mere common form 
of cockney sharpness. When, for example, he makes Dodson 
and. Fogg so foolish by drawing the attention of the Court to 
the great generosity they had exhibited in taking up Mrs. 
Bardeli’s case ‘‘on spec,” and charging “nothing at all for 
costs, unless they got ’’em out of Mr. Pickwick,” he showed how 
very keen a blade he could wield against his enemies. And 
when he laid it down that the “great art of letter-writing” is 
to make your correspondent wish there were more, he was a 
humourist as well as a wit,—a wit at his own expense by 
hinting at the meagreness of his ideas, and a humourist at the 
expense of the pretty housemaid to whom he was writing. 

But what the irony of the streets most excels in is in 
reducing the self-importance of others, and Sam Weller is a 
great proficient in that art. He made even Serjeant Buzfuz 
look foolish, in spite of his professional astuteness in dealing 
with witnesses, by the neatness with which he draws him on 
into browbeating him for not “ seeing though a flight of stairs 
and a deal door”: 

«Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller,’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
‘that you saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff 
in the arms of the defendant, which you have heard described by 
the witnesses ?’—‘ Certainly not,’ replied Sam, ‘I was in the pas- 
sage ‘till they called me up, and then the old lady was not there.’ 
—Now, attend, Mr. Weller, said Serjeant Buzfuz, dipping a 
large pen into the inkstand before him, tor the purpose of 
frightening Sam with a show of taking down his answer. ‘You 
were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of what was going 
forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller ?’—‘ Yes, I have 
a pair of eyes,’ replied Sam, ‘and that’s just it. If they wos a 
pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas miscroscopes of 
hextra power, p’raps I might be able to see through a flight 0’ 
stairs and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my wision’s 
limited.’ At this answer, which was delivered without the 
slightest appearance of irritation, and with the most complete 
simplicity and equanimity of manner, the spectators tittered, the 
little judge smiled, and Serjeant Buzfuz locked particularly 
foolish.” 

It is in his keen contests with the Bath flunkeys that 
Sam Weller gives us the best idea of the irony of the 
streets. When confronted with the pompous and _ high- 
fed footmen of the fashionable city, he showed what he 
could do in the way of taking down the self-importance 
of others, as he had no opportunity of showing it at any 
other time, excepting during his short examination in the 
witness-hox; and it is in these collisions with the “superior 
persons” of his own class that he comes out most brilliantly. 
Perhaps the most curious thing about the genuine street-born 
wit is that it always seems to be springy, in spite of the 
squalorund want of which it is so often bred. There, too, Sam 
Weller represents the typical cockney. Itis not that the typical 
street-boy is always as cheerful as Sam Weller, who, after he 
got into Mr. Pickwick’s service, had certainly every chance of 
living a life that any * boots” or serving-man would have 
delighted in. But though the irony of the streets is not by 
any means always Lorn of a buoyant heart, it certainly has the 
exact effect of cheeriness which Sam Weller’s smart sayings 
give, though there is usually more of the defiant ring in it 





es 


than there was in Sam Weller’s. After all, familiarity with 
the strife and want of the London streets does seem to lend a 
sense of force and keenness to the London cockney which no 
other kind of life supplies. 





THE LAST OF THE OSPREYS. 

— G the most deplorable results of the egg-robbing © 

craze, which collectors dignify by the title of “ cology,” 
is the almost total disappearance from the Highland lochs of 
the beautiful ospreys, or fishing-hawks, which until recent 
years were the ancient and unmolested inhabitants of most of 
the lonely mountain lakes of the North, on whose rocky islets 
or ruined castles the birds had for centuries made their eyrieg 
and reared their young. Yet, of all the rarer creatures of 
Great Britain, there is none that deserves protection more 
than the osprey. It is unique alike in structure and in habits; 
the sole representative of its class among birds, with strong 
affinities to the great fishing-owls of the tropics, though itself 
a true hawk, high-couraged and singularly friendly to man, 
and of a size and strength approaching that of the eagles, 
Perched upon the old beacons and stakes which mark out the 
safe channels in the estuaries of Poole Haven or Christchurch, 
or the lower Norfolk Broads, the osprey sits unconcerned 
while boats pass and repass within gunshot, every now 
and again leaving its post to catch a flounder or grey. 
mullet, on which it pounces with a rush like that of 
the solan-goose, striking the water with its thickly feathered 
breast, and driving its strong talons deep into the fish. 
At Christchurch, where they are known as the “ mullet- 
hawks,” the young ospreys on their migration may be seen 
every autumn; and one at least of the residents by the 
estuary makes it his business, when prowling gunners are 
about, to be on the water in his punt, and scare away the too- 
confiding hawks from the: posts on which they sit. Most of 
these young ospreys are probably bred in Norway and 
Sweden,—the older birds which are seen on their way north- 
wards in the spring being bound for the same shores. In the 
last report read before the general meeting of the Zoological 
Society, it was stated that there are but three pairs which 
regularly breed in Scotland; and in recognition of the pro- 
tection extended to these survivors by the owners on whose 
property the nests were built, the Society resolved to bestow 
their silver medal on Donald Cameron of Lochiel, and Sir John 
Peter Grant of Rothiemurchus. To Sir J. P. Grant, whose death 
occurred a few days before the day on which the presentation 
was to have been made, belonged the credit of protecting what 
is perhaps the most ancient continuous breeding-place of the 
osprey in the Highlands. Loch-an-Hilan lies in the narrow gorge 
between the Cairngorm mountains and the hill of Ord Bain, 
bordered by deep woods of tall and ancient pines, the remnants 
of the original Caledonian forest. Near the western shore, but 
wholly surrounded by the waters of the lake, is an islet, covered 
by an ancient rectangular castle, said to have formed one of the 
strongholds of the “ Wolf of Badenoch.” Looking at the castle 
from the nearest point on the shore, the angle on the left is 
seen to be strengthened by a square tower, that on the right 
is formed by a smaller turret, and piled on this to a height of 
several feet, broad and substantial and enduring, is the 
ospreys’ eyrie. Year after year the birds have travelled 
northwards to their ancient haunt, reaching the old castle in 
the same week, and thrice, it is said, upon the same day, 
April 1st; and the record of their success or failure in rearing 
their brood is probably more complete than that of any similar 
period of bird-history yet preserved. The nest was seen by 
MacCullough, the geologist, in 1824. It was robbed by Gordon- 
Cumming, afterwards known as the most ruthless and destruc- 
tive of all African hunters, who is fabled to have carried an egg 
to the shore “in his mouth,”—probably in his bonnet, held 
between his teeth, as Lewis Dunbar carried the eggs which he 
robbed from a similar eyrie, in company with St. John, about 
the same time. Even after that date ospreys built not only 
on the island castle, but in the giant firs on the bank both of 
Loch-an-Eilan and the neighbouring Loch Morlaich ; but the 
continuous felling of timber so alarmed them that their 
numbers were reduced to the single pair upon Loch-an-Hilan. 
It was shortly after this period, in 1872, that a disaster 
occurred which for a time left the nest on the old castle 
tenantless. A sportsman, seeing a strange bird rise from 
a burn, shot what proved to be the male osprey; and 
though for two years the female bird returned in the first 
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week of April, and remained by the nest waiting for her old 
mate to join her, she finally disappeared, and for six years no 
ospreys were seen on Loch-an-Hilan. But in the first week 
of April, 1878, a pair revisited the castle, and at once set to 
work to repair the deserted nest upon the turret. In due 
time, the eggs were laid; and as no boat was allowed upon 
the loch, the young were hatched, to the delight of the whole 
neighbourhood, who made common cause in the protection of 
the brood. For ten years the visits of the ospreys were not 
interrupted, and the care with which the fish-hawks brooded 
and fed their young has been the most interesting spring sight 
on Loch-an-Hilan. ‘“ All that was visible of the hen-bird,” 
wrote a visitor in 1880, “ was her brown back on a level with 
the twigs, and her erect head and flashing eye, which she con- 
stantly turned with the restless watchfulness of all predatory 
birds. Ske was looking up the loch when we arrived, a posi- 
tion which she seemed to prefer, but successively faced in all 
directions. She formed an interesting sight, with her grey 
erest and head, and the darker line round the neck—which gave 
her the appearance of wearing a cowl—her pure white breast, 
and the long, hair-like feathers of the upper part of the 
body blown picturesquely about by the wind. She generally 
sat quiet on the nest, gazing round, now readjusting the 
bleached sticks of her nest, then changing her attitude to 
settle down in watchful repose. The extraordinary devotion 
of so wild a creature to the trying duties of motherhood was 
most impressive. She seldom left the nest day or night, 
being supplied with necessary nourishment by her loving and 
unwearied partner.” Of the male bird the same observer 
writes :—“ We saw the male bird approaching high in the air 
from the south. He swept round in narrowing circles, and 
finally settled on the nest beside his mate. While on the wing 
he showed nothing in his talons, which were hidden in the 
longer feathers beneath; but he came not empty-handed, for 
he laid on the broad edge of the nest a shining fish, and this 
the hen proceeded at once to consume ...... his behaviour 
to his wife was at all times modest, dignified, and attentive, 
as befitted a bird of quiet tastes, good character, and aquiline 
rank.” It is difficult, indeed, not to feel a grudge against 
the selfish egg-collecters, whose greedy agents ruin all the 
hopes of such patterns of animal happiness and duty. The ten 
years of unbroken peace in this highland-home were broken 
by a tragedy which was due, not to human molestation, 
but to a curious and inexplicable family feud among the 
ospreys themselves, which has once more left the eyrie on the 
castle desolate. In the April of 1888, a pair reached the lake 
as usual, though with an interval of a few days between the 
arrival of the male bird and its mate. The last was evidently 
a stranger, though possibly one of the young hatched the year 
before, but it took possession of the nest, and busied itself in 
preparing it for the summer. A few days later a second female 
appeared, and from the moment of her arrival the eyrie was 
the scene of continuous warfare between the rival birds, each 
endeavouring to drive the other from the nest. The first- 
comer was the stronger, and maintained her place, in spite of 
the savage attacks of the older bird, who, soaring above the 
turret, pounced upon her back, and tore her plumage with 
beak and talons. For two days the struggle went on from 
dawn till dusk, with little intermission. On the third, the 
dispossessed osprey seemed exhausted, but her efforts to turn 
out the intruder did not cease until the latter, suddenly rising 
from the nest, flew towards her enemy, and struck her a 
blow which hurled her senseless into the lake. The victor 
then pounced upon her, and driving her talons on to her 
body, tore the wounded bird with beak and talons until she 
Hoated dead. The osprey then flew back to the nest 
which had been the object of this fatal warfare, but in a few 
days left the castle and built a nest in a fir-tree at some dis- 
tance from the island. No eggs were laid, and the pair soon 
left Loch-an-Eilan, never to return together. Each year the 
male bird has visited the castle, on which it sits and calls for 
its dead mate, and after hovering anxiously round the old 
home for a few days, disappears, and is seen no more till in 
the early days of the following spring it renews its melancholy 
Pilgrimage. Another pair have nested in the woods near Loch 
Morlaich, at a few miles’ distance, but the solitary osprey of 
Rothiemurchus has not yet found a partner for his home on 
the ruined tower. 


Doubtless the Zoological Society’s informants are correct 
iM saying that there exist only three eyries which have been 





continuously inhabited. But there is good reason to believe 
that the fishing-hawks have not left the country, but have 
only retired from their natural eyries on the lakes to the deep 
and inaccessible fir-woods which now cover so much of the 
once treeless North. Mr. Booth, who travelled from loch to 
loch, and visited all the eyries best known by tradition on the 
lakes, found them all deserted. He then explored the dense 
pine-forests which grow on the steep hill-sides or marshy lower 
ground. “ It was necessary,” he writes, “ to force a way through 
a tangled growth of gigantic heather, entwined in places with 
matted bushes of juniper or bog-myrtle, while here and there 
waving bogs of green and treacherous moss, intersected by 
stagnant pools or streams, blocked the way. The atmosphere 
was stifling, screened from every breath of wind; and clouds 
of poisonous flies and midges buzzed in myriads round one’s 
head.” There, in the largest pines, he found the new homes of 
the ospreys, which, like the golden-eagles, are protected by 
the quiet of the great preserves. On some of the larger 
estates, two or even three nests might be visited in a single 
day. Inthe more open districts the birds have wholly dis- 
appeared, or are only occasional visitors to the scenes which 
were once their chosen home throughout the spring and 
summer. 





CENTENARIES. 


HIS week does Winchester School celebrate the quingen- 
tenary of its birth. When an institution has really 
reached the honourable age of five hundred years, during the 
whole of which period it has nobly sustained its first tradi- 
tions, and more than fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
founded, it may well seize upon the occasion as one upon 
which to rejoice, especially if it rejoices after the sober and 
modest fashion in which Winchester is disposed to do, and 
does not call loudly to all the world to witness to its just 
pride. After all, what is five hundred years in the sight of 
Winchester? Why, it is just a thousand years ago that 
Alfred the Great made it his capital, and deposited there the 
rolls of his Kingdom. Really, the modesty of Winchester 
School is deserving of no little praise. It was not only 
St. Mary’s School that William of Wykeham founded in 
1393, but the whole system of the public-school educa- 
tion of which Englishmen are perhaps somewhat inor- 
dinately proud. Had she been so minded, Winchester 
might well have called upon her numerous progeny to 
join in her festival, upon Westminster, and upon her 
fair daughter, Eton,—“ Mater pulchra, filia pulchrior,” as 
Etonians would say, though not within the hearing of their 
Wykehamist brothers. But she has rightly chosen to rejoice 
quietly within her own house, and surrounded by her own 
family, and in so doing she has set a good example which 
others might well follow. To confess the truth, the world 
is overdone with centenaries and anniversaries. Hardly a 
year passes that we are not called upon to celebrate some 
person or some event which, for all the good that their memory 
does us, might just as well have been left in oblivion. No 
doubt the practice of “ Old Mortality” was in some measure 
a praiseworthy one; and it is better to go about the world 
deepening its inscriptions than to help in effacing them,—but 
the practice requires a little discrimination if it is not to 
become perfectly meaningless and useless. As it is, there 
seem to exist a number of very worthy people who 
spend all their time in counting the lapse of years and 
hunting-up events which will fill the centenary or the 
tercentenary, or the quingentenary—“quincentenary,” they 
prefer to call it—and which are worthy of special remem- 
brance, the result being that we are perpetually holding 
festivals and raising monuments, at which we have sometimes 
good reason to wonder afterwards. A centenary is, as a rule, 
a perfectly stupid and unmeaning festival. There is no 
special virtue in the period of a hundred years that we should 
celebrate that age particularly, nor does our celebration assist 
in the least towards preserving a memory for another hundred 
years. If anybody takes a special interest in a particular 
date, then let him honour it after his own fashion and by his 
own means, and not call upon all his fellow-creatures to 
honour it with him. Unfortunately, that is the last course of 
action which would commend itself to these enthusiasts. As 
a rule, a centenary is started and celebrated somewhat after 
this fashion. A lover of the past learns that his favourite 
poet—or any poet, for the matter of that, who is not unknown 
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to the general public—died just a hundred years ago, and 
he hastens at once to make known his interesting discovery 
to the public. Immediately a host of busybodies and some 
admirers of the poet in question rush into print with long 
eulogies, reproaches addressed to the public which is inclined 
to forget him, and notable suggestions for preserving the 
memory of the dead man, and advertising their own honourable 
living persons at one and the same time. The sleepy, good- 
natured public groans, rubs its eyes, and sits up. It knows 
that it is ignorant and sometimes forgetful, but it has no wish 
to be ungrateful to its dead heroes, or to confess to its want 
of historical or literary knowledge. After all, one more or 
less makes no difference, even though it may know little and 
care nothing at all for this fresh candidate for its veneration. 
Wherefore it canonises a new saint, piles more stones on the 
cairn of a departed hero, or readmits a forgotten poet to the 
ranks of the immortals, just as it is bidden to do,—and then to 
sleep again. 

Whom are we about to celebrate this year, we wonder? 
There do not seem to be any candidates for an English centen- 
ary, but our French neighbours have a somewhat embarrassing 
_ choice offered to them. Just a hundred years have passed 
since the Friend of the People, the genius of the French Re- 
volution, Jean Paul Marat, met with his death. It is also a 
hundred years since the woman known as “ Charlotte Corday,” 
Vange d’assassination, as Lamartine called her, expiated her 
splendid crime upon the scaffold. Which of these two will 
the French Republic honour with a centenary? Truly, a 
people who are even more devoted to the celebration of cen- 
tenaries than ourselves, will not suffer both these deaths to 
pass unhonoured. Those who are so anxious to mark the 
birth of liberty in the taking of the Bastille, should hardly 
permit the deaths of its saints to remain unrecorded. Why 
not honour both? Such a celebration would not be a whit 
more illogical than some of which we have ourselves been 
guilty ; and the events are of considerably more historical 
importance than many which we have been pleased to re- 
member at the close of a century. In an earlier period of 
the world’s history, periodical festivities in honour of some 
deity or great occasion were of some use in marking the 
time; the Greeks could always refer to a date as being in the 
year before or the year after such-and-such an Olympiad, and 
no doubt the Romans under the Empire used the Decennalia 
in much the same fashion. But it is more than possible that 
the Greeks themselves had as little idea as to the exact event 
which they celebrated in their games as we have to-day, and 
as to the Decennalia, it could hardly be expected that the 
Romans were in the least grateful to the memory of the 
ridiculous comedy which Augustus once played with an Im- 
perial crown. We have no need of such landmarks in our 
private history, or, if we do choose to use them, we like to 
select them according to our own particular fancy. The 
sportsman measures years by the winners of the Derby, or 
the young woman by the marriages of her friends. No; if 
we celebrate centenaries, it is not with any wish to make 
a new landmark, but simply from a peculiar fancy that 
we are adding to the importance of the event which we 
honour. We celebrate the centenary of the birth of Burns, 
or, ina more pious mood, the centenary of Sunday-schools ; 
we erect statues on both occasions in the Embankment 
Gardens, and we must often sincerely wish that we had done 
nothing of the kind. What lover of Burns or what Sunday 
scholar has ever found his grateful memory refreshed by the 
sight of those grim monuments? Nobody could seriously 
contend that a centenary ever added to the fame of a dead 
man or to the estimation in which we hold a living institution. 


The newer the people, the more inclined it is to indulge in 
such national festivals. The South American Republics are 
perpetually celebrating the tenth, or twenty-fifth, or fiftieth 
anniversary of some event in their short histories. Last year, 
the great Republic of the United States determined to cele- 
brate, rot its own particular birthday, but the birthday of a 
great continent. Just four hundred years ago, when Win- 
chester School was already a century old, Columbus was said 
to have discovered America. It is impossible to congratulate 
the Americans on the success of their celebration, if the 
gigantic show at Chicago may be looked upon as the monument 
that they have raised to honour the eventful year. Possibly 
by 1993 they may have forgotten the fiasco, and their great- 
grandchildren will be celebrating not the quingentenary of 








Columbus, but the centenary of the World’s Fair, a proceeding 
which would be thoroughly in the spirit of the average cen. 
tennial celebration. It is not difficult to gauge the sincerity 
of these functions by the amount of advertisement which js 
lavished upon them. When one sees appeals in all the news. 
papers calling for funds and enthusiasm—more particularly 
for the former—in order to celebrate the anniversary 
of some person or event, one may be fairly certain that the 
interest which is there professed is of a purely fictitions 
character. The festival which has just been held at Win. 
chester was of a very different kind. Wykehamists make no 
claim to the public glorification of the old founder, whose 
memory they hold in tender reverence,—indeed, they seem 
rather to resent the intrusion of the un-Wykehamical world into 
their family party. And they are right, for they could show 
no stronger proof of their appreciation of the privileges which 
they owe to Wykeham’s benevolence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


> — 
ECHOES FROM AUVERGNE. 


La Bourboule. 
Durina the greater part of our stay, the theatre here. 
was devoted to comic and other operatic performances, 
which I did not care for, and so scarcely glanced at the play- 
bills, posted up daily in our hotel; and was not even tempted 
by the announcement of “une seule représentation extra- 
ordinaire” of Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté, as I did not like to 
have my idea of A Midsummer Night’s Dream disordered by a 
French metrical version. When too late, I sorely regretted it, 
as, had I even read the caste, I should have gone, and been 
able to give you a trustworthy report,—for the three principal 
characters were William Shakespeare—by M. Dereims, of the 
Opera (who would sing his great song of La Reine de Saba)— 
Falstaff, and Queen Elizabeth! Next morning I catechised a 
young Englishman, whose report was, as near as I can recol- 
lect, as follows :—“ Well, there wasn’t much of our Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in it, no Oberon and Titania, or 
Bottom, or all that fairy business. Queen Elizabeth and one 
of her ladies went out at night disguised, to a sort of Casino 
or Cremorne Gardens” [what would Secretary Cecil have said 
to such an escapade?], “and coming away, they met Shake- 
speare and Falstaff, and had a good time; and Falstaff sang a 
song which brought the house down. Then, as the Queen falls 
in love with Shakespeare, they get some girl to marry him 
right away.” One more lost opportunity, and to think that I 
shall probably never get another chance !— 
“There is a flower that shines so bright, 
_ They call it marigold-a : 
And he that wold not when he might, 
He shall not when he wold-a.” 

As you are fond of dog-lore, here is a sample from Auvergne. 
Just opposite our hotel lives the young Scotch (not Irish, as 
I think I called him last week) doctor. His wife owns a clever 
pug, whose friendship any self-respecting dog would be 
anxious, I should say, to cultivate. One of the rather scratch 
pack gathered for the coming fox-chase, who wandered as 
they pleased about the town, seems to have shared my view, 
for every morning, between café and déjetiner, he came and 
paid a visit of about five minutes to Mrs. Gilchrist’s pug, in 
the doctor’s vestibule, always open to man and dog. At the 
end of his call, he trotted off down the avenue to whatever 
other business he might have in hand. Now, his visits could 
not have been amatory, as both are of the masculine sex, nor 
could they have been gastronomic, for he invariably refused 
the food which Mrs. Gilchrist offered him. What other con- 
clusion is possible than that he came to talk over the gossip 
afloat in the dog-world of La Bourboule? 


Lastly, as to the excursions. These are numerous, and very 
interesting in all ways, for you drive through great, sad pine 
forests (in which I was astonished to see many of the trees 
grey with the weeping moss which makes the Louisiana and 
Texas forests so melancholy) and breezy heaths all aglow 
with wild-flowers, getting every now and then indescribably 
glorious glimpses of the rich plain which stretches away from 
this backbone of Central France to the Alps. The flora is 
quite beyond me, but I recognised many varieties of hearts- 
ease, fox-gloves, gentians, amongst them an exquisite blue 
variety, and the air was often scented with meadow-sweet or 
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wild-thyme. Then almost every mountain-top is crowned by a 
peculiarly shaped block of dark rock, which looks as if some 
huge saurian, disgusted with a changing world, had crawled up 
there to die and get petrified. They must, however, have been 
even bigger than the “ Atlantosaurus immanis,” the biggest 
of the family yet found, I believe. I well remember the delight 
of Dr. Agnew, of New York, when the American geologists 
came upon its thigh-bone, 2 ft. longer than that of any 
European monster. It had become agate, and I have a scarf- 
pin made of a polished fragment, and presented to me by the 
triumphant doctor. I cannot tell you what these rocks really 
are, as I made no ascent, preferring nowadays, like dear 
Lowell, “to make my ascents by telescope.” 

But the human interest of the excursions, as usual, far 
exceeds the botanical or geological. The chief of these is the 
“Tour d’Auvergne,” the seat of the Count who enlisted to 
repel invasion, but never would take a commission from 
Republic or Napoleon, and died in battle, the “premier 
grenadier de la France.” There is nothing left of his tower 
except the foundations, and a dungeon on the high rock, on 
which a native woman sells photographs and relics, quite as 
genuine I should say as most such. Opposite, across a deep 
valley, rises another rock crowned by a chapel, which is ap- 
proached by a steep path, up which once a year goes a pro- 
cession, past the seven stations, at each of which there is a 
crucifix, and on the lowest a figure the size of life. Christianity, 
they say, has died down very low in Auvergne. I should 
doubt it, as 1 saw no sign of defacement, either here or on 
any of the roadside crosses, which are everywhere. I fear 
we could hardly say as much if we had them—as I wish we 
had—on every English high-road. On the walls of the vil- 
lage which clusters round the side of the keep, a placard (of 
which I enclose a copy) interested me much. The three Muni- 
cipal Councillors there give their reasons for resigning their 
seats on the Council. On the whole, I think they were wrong, 
and should have stayed and “toughed it out.” I should like 
to know how it strikes you. You will see that the poster bears 
astamp. Might not our Chancellor of the Exchequer raise a 
tidy sum that way ? Whata lump Pears, Hudson, Epps, or Van 
Houten and Co. would have to pay, and earn the thanks of a 
grateful country too! But I must not try your patience or 
space further, so will only note the Roman remains at Mont- 
Dore, another health-resort of the Dordogne Valley, four miles 
above La Bourboule, which are worth going all the way to 
see, as I would advise any of your readers to do who are 
looking-out for an interesting country-side, with as fine air as 
any in the world, in which to spend their coming holidays. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pea Sass 
LORD SALISBURY AND THE “BOMBAY GAZETTE.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTaATOR,’’] 
Str,—My attention has been drawn to a statement, quoted by 
you in the Spectator of July 22nd, from Indian papers, to the 
effect that “Lord Salisbury, three years ago, came to an 
understanding with M. Waddington by which India was to 
occupy the Shan States between Burmah and the north-east 
frontier of Siam, though claimed by the latter country, while 
France was to have all the left bank of the Mekong.” Will 
you allow me to say that this is a mistake? No understanding 
on this subject was come to between M. Waddington and 
myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hatfield House, Hatfield, July 25th. SALISBURY. 


[We are glad to find from Lord Salisbury’s letter that the 
statement of the Bombay Gazette, which we quoted with all 
reserve, has no basis of fact, and that our hands are in no 
way tied by a diplomatic understanding.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE DEMOCRACY AND CLAUSE NINE. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—In your most powerful article, headed “ The Excuse for 
Gloom,” in the Spectator of July 22nd, you lament the loss of 
Political instinct on the part of the democracy, which accepts 
with a light heart the provision for giving to the eighty Irish 
Members the determining power in matters of purely English 
concern, in addition to the independent management of Irish 


affairs. No doubt this is in part the result of a blind, un- | 





reasoning faith in Mr. Gladstone’s sagacity. Like Captain 
Bourke, the people, when they see their trusted leader giving 
a startling order, say to themselves, ‘He is going to change; 
he is going to do something; he knows how to get out of it.’ 
I am not blaming their confidence, though I think it is 
perilously misplaced. But is there not another very intelli- 
gible ground for the acquiescence which we lament? The 
democracy, not caring much about the Irish question, and 
believing that Mr. Gladstone must know what he is about, are 
conscious that the Irish Members generally vote for Radical 
measures, and will certainly do so while in alliance with the 
present Government. This is to them a far more important 
concern than any constitutional principles or theories of 
government. The Irish Members would, for example, help 
them in the questions of Disestablishment, of manhood 
suffrage, of the payment of Members, &c. They know that 
the exclusion of the Irish Members would push the Newcastle 
programme a much longer way off. Is it not expecting rather 
much of a shrewd but only half-educated electorate to expect 
that it would sacrifice the near prospect of very tangible 
things for large conceptions of justice and right, which would 
bring to it no appreciable present advantage? I am sorry it 
should be so, but surely “instinct ” is not, as a rule, associated 
with disregard of self-interest. Then, again, has the same 
consideration no influence in higher regions? If Mr. Glad- 
stone is capable of political suicide for the sake of justice and 
right, can the party rise to this height of self-sacrifice, knowing 
that the exclusion of the Irish “eighty” would mean putting 
the Unionists in power? No doubt a great many Members 
of Parliament are willing to swallow the “eighty” for the 
sake of the measures they expect them to help in carrying. 
Shall we blame overmuch the “instinct” of the people who 
only do the same ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bishopgarth, Wakefield. W. WaLsHAM WAKEFIELD. 

[It is Mr. Gladstone himself who has taught us to expect 
more from the instinct of the masses than from the education 
of the classes. Here, at any rate, the masses have shown no 
such instinct.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE INTELLECT OF THE MODERN RADICAL. 

{To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your description of that “signal instance of Radical 
perversity,” whereby a group of Radicals “systematically 
decry their own country,” as a determination to be “ unjust 
to themselves,’ seems to me like describing the crime of Cain 
as suicide. Such, indeed, according to Philo, it was,—Cain 
slew himself when he slew his brother. In a similar spirit of 
interpretation, we may say that Englishmen decry what is 
best in themselves when they decry their country. But the 
fact we most need to remember is that those Radicals who 
are bent on finding their country in the wrong, aim at 
exalting, not abasing, that group which, in any intelligible 
sense of the word, we may identify with themselves. Their 
oneness is with their party, not with their country. If they 
point out mistakes or crimes in French or German Radicals, 
they speak with the reluctance of corporate interest; when 
they do the like by English Tories, it is with the eagerness 
with which men attack those furthest removed from them- 
selves. Their accusations in the latter case are just or 
unjust, as the case may be, to those whom they regard as 
foes. I believe, indeed, that this is much what the writer of 
that article meant, and that the sentence here criticised was 
almost a slip of the pen; but it is worth noticing, for this 
reason. The fact that we naturally describe an opinion about 
our country as an opinion about ourselves, is at once a dis- 
guise of, and a stimulus to, the temptation to decry our 
country. To suppose that a Radical feels any shame or 
humiliation in pointing out the errors of a Tory Government 
is absurd; yet it is possible, if we think of Radicals as 
Englishmen and Tories as Englishmen, to give a certain 
flavour of impartiality and candour to these accusations. 
No one ought for a moment to give-in to a tendency so 
directly subversive of the truth. If we can say that injustice 
to oneself is not impossible, that is as much as we can say; 
while injustice to those near to us, and falling from a distance 
into the same group with us, is the commonest form of injus- 
tice. We shall make it even commoner than it is, if we allow 
it to be confused with a temptation possible only to minds so 
elevated that in comparison with ordinary sins theirs is a 
virtue. 
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Itis quite as much in the interests of a true criticism of our 
country, as of a true love of our country, that I would protest 
against such a confusion. The two things, indeed, are to the 
eye of history indistinguishable. When we excuse the spirit 
which delights to find matter of blame in the conduct of the 
nation, we prepare the way for the spirit which refuses to see 
matter of blame in the conduct of the nation. The criti- 
cism of England by Englishmen will never be valuable if it is 
eager. The errors of a mighty nation, if the attack upon 
them be that of partisan vehemence, will be strengthened and 
embittered, not removed. For the majesty of a nation will 
always, in the long-run, overcome the self-assertion of a party, 
and the accusations originating in political antagonism, how- 
ever just, will associate themselves with something temporary 
and distorted, and lose their healing power.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. 


THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS DE PRASLIN. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Sir William Fraser’s very uncanny story in connection 
with the murder of the Duchess de Praslin (Spectator, 
July 15th) can hardly be said to fit in with the facts 
of this terrible case. It is, on the face of it, an attempt 
to explain why no blood was found upon the clothes of 
the Duke, the suspected murderer. But, as a matter of 
fact, blood was found in abundance on his clothes, but he 
had been cunning enough to devise a very good way of 
accounting for its presence. When the alarm was given, he 
rushed into his wife’s room in advance of the servants and 
threw himself, as if in an agony of grief, on the bleeding 
corpse of the Duchess. This, of course, sufficiently accounted 
for the blood-stains on his clothes, but it did not account for 
similar stains which were discovered by the police in the 
passage between his wife’s bed-room and his own, before he 
had had an opportunity of returning to the latter after thus 
embracing the dead body of his wife. 

The evidence points to the fact that the murder was per- 
petrated by some one who had easy access to the Duchess’s 
bed-room, and who was able to approach her without exciting 
her suspicions. To have masqueraded as the Devil would 
have been, in the circumstances, the most foolish thing the 
Duke could have done, as his wife would have screamed at the 
apparition (as, according to the story, she did on a previous 
occasion), and have thus alarmed the household. As it was, 
no screams were heard, her throat having been cut by some 
one who was able to approach close to her without exciting 
any alarm. There was a struggle after this, whilst the un- 
happy woman was rushing to the bell, which she succeeded in 
ringing, and thus arousing the servants. Nor is it likely that 
any closet in the hotel would have escaped the vigilance of the 
famous Paris police of those days. Nothing could be more 
minute and exhaustive than their methods of search. 

The whole case has an interest far higher than that of an 
ordinary murder. It was felt on all hands to have a political 
importance, as the Duke was not only a Peer of France but 
had held high office at the Court, and it was feared, probably 
with justice, that the execution of such a man would help to 
undermine a dynasty already tottering. And the police, who 
never doubted of his guilt, were said to have supplied him with 
the means of suicide, in order fo avoid the greater scandal of 
his execution. But nothing was gained by this crooked 
policy. The murder took place in 1847, and in 1848 Louis 
Philippe lost his throne.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. EuBULE-EVANS. 








ELECTRIC EELS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator,” | 
Srr,—In your article on electric eels, in the Spectator of 
July 22nd, mention is made of Humboldt’s description of the 
capture of trembladores “in the stagnant pools of the llanos 
of Caraccas.” I am very much afraid that in this instance 
the travelled Baron took a leaf out of the book of another 
German Baron whose name is not unknown to fame. I have 
myself been on the llanos of Caraccas, and failed to find any 
confirmation of the method of capture described by Hum- 
boldt. This does not, of course, prove that he drew the long- 
bow, and were that all, I should not trouble you with the pre- 
sent letter. But some years ago a man of science went from 
Berlin to Venezuela expressly to study the electric eel 
in its native waters, and carry off specimens for experi- 
ment and investigation. He was quite full of Humboldt, 








but after diligent inquiry, came to the conclusion that not 
only had trembladores never been taken with the help of 
horses, but that they could not be so taken. The method of 
capture adopted by himself, after consultation with the 
laneros, was by nets, and as he took with him india-rubber 
gloves, the enterprise presented no difficulties. The fish were 
found in the reaches of rivers (not pools on the Ianos) during 
the dry season, and, thanks to the gloves, handled with im. 
punity. When a fisherman inadvertently caught one between 
his legs, the consequences were unpleasant but not serious, 
The man of science took several of the eels home with him, 
but how he fared with his experiments I never heard. Foy 
my knowledge of his proceedings I am indebted to a book lent 
to me by M. Elisée Reclus when I lived at Geneva. I have 
forgotten the title, but as I read it with great interest and 
have a good memory, I do not think I am far out in my facts. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


High Beach, July 26th. WILLIAM WESTALL. 





THE SOUTH LONDON FINE ART GALLERY. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Will you allow us to repeat in your columns this year 
an appeal which was so well responded to twelve months ago, 
that we are encouraged to make it again? It is to ask, on 
behalf of the South London Fine Art Gallery, for the loan of 
pictures for the months of August and September. During 
that time, when every one who can go out of town does so, the 
streets and squares of the West-End are very empty and quiet; 
but the activity of poorer parts of London is undiminished, 
and their inhabitants remain at work all the year round. It 
is to cheer them and their children, and to show them some- 
thing of the wide world of Art, that such a place as the South 
London Gallery has been built, and upon its walls beautiful 
pictures are always to be seen; but this is a special appeal fora 
special time, and we know that many owners of pictures would 
be quite ready to lend them if they realised the pleasure it 
would give to others, and were sure that they would be care- 
fully guarded. The present building, which includes a 
fire-proof gallery, 70ft. by 34ft., is not yet three years 
old, but the institution dates back for some twenty-five 
years. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions and 
gifts, and the City Parochial Foundation trustees have 
given £300 for the last two years; it is managed with 
the least possible expenditure; and it is free to all. The 
Earl of Dudley lent us nine of his old Italian pictures for a 
couple of months last year, after they came from the Exhibition 
of “Old Masters” at Burlington House. We have also the 
rudiments of a museum, and for this any object of interest 
would be most welcome. Thousands of people, including many 
children (who are amongst the most interested and intelligent 
of the visitors) come every week to the Gallery, and on Sunday 
evenings especially (for Sunday opening is an integral part of 
our scheme) the numbers are very large. A most generous 
gift has been lately made to the institution by Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, who has given a lecture hall and library in con- 
nection with the picture gallery, also a thousand volumes, and 
many other books have been already promised for this; but 
more will be wanted, and also money. We have struggled 
through great difficulties, but now, if we can count upon the 
same kind of help that was given us last year, we hope to 
make in the middle of a crowded part of working London, for 
the delight of those who cannot get even a couple of days: 
away from its streets, a storehouse of imagination and beauty 
which will be a place of refuge to them. Pictures that may 
be lent will be gladly sent for if notice is given to any of us 
at the South London Fine Art Gallery, Peckham Road, 
Camberwell, S.E.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Signed by Frep. Lerenton, P.R.A., President; James D. 
Linton, P.R.L., Vice-President ; Wyxr Bayuiss, P.R.B.A., 
E. BurNE-JONES, GEORGINA BuRNE-JONES, JOHN COLLIER, 
G. F. Warts, R.A., and Mary §S. Warts, Members of the 
Council. 


July 24th, 1893. 





“FROM WHOSE BOURNE.” 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” } 
S1r,—I have been fairly successful up to date in resisting the 
temptation of attempting to put a critic right where it seemed 
to me he was wrong. If I am unable to remain silent in the 
case of the Spectator, it is because I am more than usually 
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shocked at the charge you bring against me of writing what 
you term “an almost scandalous lampoon” about a well- 
known novelist. I have no feeling against any novelist, well- 
known or unknown; and I deny emphatically that either of 
the writers in the story you refer to are novelists under “ very 
slight disguise,” or that I had any particular person in view 
when I wrote the story. 

It is difficult to rebut a charge such as you have made, but 
I think I can dispose at least of the “slight-disguise ” theory. 
I asked six well-known authors who had read the story to 
name the “lampooned” novelist. No two of them named the 
same man. However, proof should be furnished by the person 
who makes a charge; and if you are not prepared to prove 
your statement, you will doubtless be quite willing to with- 
draw it.—I am, Sir, Xc., RoBerT Barr. 


[We are quite ready to accept Mr. Barr’s assurance that 
we were wrong in thinking that he intended any particular 
person by Mr. “J. Lawless Hodden,” but the coincidence of a 
name so like that of one novelist, being coupled with “ Kenan 
Buel,” which is so near that of another, misled us,—for which 
we sincerely apologise.—Ep. Spectator. | 





TODD’S PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE 
COLONIES. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,— With reference to the remark in the Spectator of July 
22nd, we are glad to say that we have a new edition of “ Todd’s 
Parliamentary Government in the Colonies” in the press, and 
hope to publish it during the next few months. Please note 
that though Messrs. Low and Co. are the publishers of the 
book reviewed (first published by us), we shall be the publishers 
of the new edition of the book you ask for a reissue of.—We 
are, Sir, &e., 


39 Paternoster Row. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 





COCKROACHES AND HELLEBORE. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The tastes even of cockroaches must differ. Our English 
variety here have asked for no culinary assistance, but have 
devoured the hellebore-powder pure et simple, and have con- 
sequently been swept up in thousands, thanks to your corre- 
spondent “ Vexillium.”—I am, Sir, &ce., H. ME J. 








BOOKS. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE AND THE FLOOD.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

THE imagination of Goethe pictured the ice-age. “If a great 
cold,” said he, “covered the larger part of North Germany 
with ice, when the water was of the depth of 1,000 ft., one 
can imagine that the collision of masses of ice would cause 
great destruction, and storms coming from the north-west 
and the east would carry icebergs with blocks on them further 
south.” In another place also he recognises a submergence 
and a still greater extension of ice, for, after rejecting the 
theory of a violent transportation of the erratic blocks in 
Savoy and Switzerland, he says :— 

“There was a period of great cold when the sea covered the 
continent to a depth of 1,000ft., and the Lake of Geneva was in 
communication with the North Sea. The glaciers of Savoy 
descended much lower than now, and the moraines and long lines 
of boulders extended as far as the valley of the Arve and the 
Drance, where the rocks were transported with their angles 
intact.” 

He goes on to the glacier theory in another passage :— 

* Finally, two or three quiet guests called to their aid a period 
of intense cold, and saw in their minds’-eye glaciers descending 
from the highest mountain like gliding roads, far into the low 
country, upon which, as on an inclined plane, heavy primary 
blocks were slid forward and further onwards. So that, at the 
period of thawing of the ice, they sank down and remained per- 
manently on the foreign soil.” 

It is generally allowed that there was an enormous exten- 
sion of ice at a not very remote period over North-Western 
Europe and North-Eastern America; but our author brings 
forward abundant evidence to show that similar conditions 





* The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood: a Second Appeal to Common-Sense 
yt the Extravagance of some Recent Geology. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, 
K.O.LE., M.P., F.R.S., &. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1893, 





did not extend along Northern Asia, and could not be con- 
sidered in any way circumpolar. He gives references to the 
writings of travellers and navigators to prove that the North 
Pole is not, and never was likely to have been, the centre of 
greatest cold or of ice-dispersal; and that, although in the 
Southern Hemisphere also there are traces of the former 
greater extension of glaciers in the mountain districts, there 
is nothing to show anything like widespread circumpolar 
glaciation, or even any creeping of the ice north over the 
known glaciated areas from Antarctic regions. These are 
points of the first importance in considering the question 
whether the greater extension of ice in what is called the 
“ Glacial Epoch” must be referred to cosmical causes—such 
as the coincidence of the extreme obliquity of the ecliptic 
with the extreme eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, with all the 
accompanying difference in the duration of summer and 
winter, and other climate-affecting conditions—or whether, 
on the other hand, the phenomena may not be more easily 
explained by referring them to geographical changes, such as 
the upheaval of large masses of land, so as to deflect the 
ocean currents, and the elevation of mountain-ranges to such 
a height that snowfields and glaciers, or even ice-sheets, would 
necessarily be formed in the districts where the traces of 
ancient ice-action are now observed. 

At the very first step, we find fundamental differences of 
opinion, both as to the facts and as to the explanations. If 
we inquire what the traces are which it is desired to explain, 
we learn that they cannot possibly be referred to one and the 
same operation. Shells cannot, for instance, have lived on a 
sea-bed when it was filled with solid ice. Stratified drift and 
boulder-clay must each have had a different origin. And itis 
difficult to understand how blocks could be picked up from the 
bed of an ice-sheet; for, if the ice was there, the rocks could 
be only at the temperature of the bottom of a glacier, and 
could not be broken up by frost; and if the ice was not there, 
they could not be removed if loosened. 

Again, the chief difficulty in the way of our acceptance of 
the theory of the glacial erosion of lake-basins, is that they 
do not occur where they should on that hypothesis. But we 
have not room to dwell longer on this interesting question. 

Then, looking at the possible agents, we know that glacier- 
ice does push along vast masses of broken rock; icebergs do 
carry and drop what they had on them and in them as they 
started on their voyage from the ice-foot; torrents and sea- 
currents do transport sand and shingle and masses of rock. 
The question is, to which of these forces, or to what combina- 
tion of them, may we, with greatest probability, refer any 
particular mass of drift? and how may we best account for 
any set of groovings or striv on the face of the solid rock ? 
Having regard to the results also, there is no doubt that we 
have marine drifts and drifts due to the water in, under, and 
at the foot of the glaciers; we have iceberg-drift, and drift 
carried on and in land-ice; and all these involve different 
local conditions. 

Several ingenious explanations have been offered of the 
occurrence of marine shells in stratified drift at various levels 
on the flanks and tops of the mountains and hills in Southern 
Sweden, in Northern England, Wales, and elsewhere. The 
more obvious explanation is, that they were left there in the 
shingly beach of the receding post-glacial sea. But this was 
chiefly objected to because it would have involved earth-move- 
ments in comparatively recent times to so great an extent as 
would lend probability to the theories of elevations such as 
would account for glaciers in temperate regions, and sub- 
mergences such as would explain the widespread post-glacial 
sands and gravels. 

Some, therefore, suggested that these masses had been 
scraped up from the sea-bottom, and pushed bodily up the 
mountains to their present position; that they were, in fact, 
part of the terminal moraine of the polar ice-sheet. The 
difficulty of explaining the even stratification, and the ripple- 
marks on the beds, as well as the non-Arctic character of the 
shells, did occur to many, and some got over it by supposing 
that the shells were pushed up in front of the ice from the 
sea-bed in temperate regions, but that the deposit in which 
they are now seen was washed from the ice-foot at these 
several elevations by the fresh water, due to the melting of 
the ice, bearing away with it the mud, sand, and stones trans- 
ported so far by the ice-sheet. 

Thus, we are led on to consider, in not one but many 
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instances, whether the phenomena require, to use our author’s 
favourite philosophical term, some transcendental cause; or 
whether, when we admit that Nature is perpetually shifting 
the scene of greatest activity, these apparently exceptional 
cases may not be brought under her ordinary operations. 
Looking over the applications of the astronomical theory of 
vicissitudes of climate, we cannot but have our confidence 
shaken by the irreconcilabie difference of opinion which exists 
among its supporters as to its direct, and still more as to its 
indirect, effects. To give one example,—Croll thought that 
the hemisphere of cold winter would be the glaciated one; 
Murphy, on the other hand, was of opinion that the hemi- 
sphere of cool summer would be that which is glaciated. 

Another point which must be settled, before what we may 
call the “astronomical theory of glaciation” is accepted, is 
whether or not the phenomena are contemporaneous over the 
whole of one hemisphere, and whether or not they are alter- 
nate in each hemisphere. There would be nothing remark- 
able in the general synchronism of the great earth-movements 
round the North Atlantic basin; and our author offers much 
testimony in favour of the limitation of extreme glacial phe- 
nomena to that area,—a fact easily explained by reference to 
geographical conditions. But there is no good evidence for 
the occurrence at any time of glacial conditions all over the 
polar and temperate regions of either hemisphere, nor for the 
recurrence of widespread glaciation over a similar area during 
the deposition of any of the older formations, though moun- 
tain-ranges with sufficient snow to give rise to glaciers 
probably did often exist and did produce them. Nor is 
there evidence among the results of the last time of extreme 
cold along the Atlantic borders, of interglacial periods affect- 
ing the whole glaciated area. Local glaciation in Tertiary and 
still earlier ages in the vicinity of great mountain-ranges 
such as the Alps and Himalayas, is quite consistent with the 
view that earth-movements were not continuous in one direc- 
tion, but oscillated, so as to give rise to the advance and 
recession of glaciers or ice-sheets. 

These matters have been fully discussed by our author, 
who has been very successful in formulating the real questions 
at issue, and in separating the proved from the unproved, and 
the unproved from the disproved, points in the case. We must, 
however, be careful, while protesting against the exaggeration 
of the extreme glacialists, that we do not reject too much, or 
urge equally extreme applications of our own theories instead. 

Our author has been ill-advised in his choice of a title. It 
is irritating to those against whose views he sums up, to 
describe their theory as a nightmare, even though it may turn 
out to be the result of undigested facts; while his always 
speaking of the flood has a tendency to estrange many who 
agree with him in believing that there was a great sub- 
mergence, which, they hold, commenced in later glacial times, 
and helped much to lift the ice-shroud off the Atlantic border- 
lands, though they may not go so far as he does in respect of 
its sudden and transient nature. 

It does seem to have been forced on the minds of many 
observers, that much of the drift must be referred to the more 
or less violent action of currents of water. Even Dr. James 
Geikie, who cannot be accused of leaning to the views of our 
author, expresses himself almost as strongly as he would in 
respect of the distribution of the gravelly drift, only he refers 
it, not to marine action, but to the fresh-water from the foot 
of the ice-sheet. He says, in his sketch of the history of the 
Cheviot Hills: “In the regions south of the Humber, we find 
the country often sprinkled with tumultuous heaps and wide- 
spread sheets of gravel and brick-earth, which seem to owe 
their origin to the floods and torrents that escaped from the 
melting ice. These waters, sweeping over the land, carried 
along with them such relics of man and beast as lay at the 
surface, washing away interglacial river-deposits, and scat- 
tering the materials far and wide over the undulating low- 
grounds of Eastern and Central England.” 

If there are any who do not want to be troubled with the 
reasons and authority for every statement, this is not the book 
for them. If there are any who believe so strongly in their 
own infallibility that the mere questioning of what they have 
declared to be their opinion is an impertinence, and who 
insist that their shibboleth must be pronounced on pain of 
exclusion from the circle of those who know, our author is too 
fearless a critic to please them. If there are any who have 
staked too heavily on their fallacies escaping detection, and on 





the small memory the public has for previous positive state- 
ments, to like to have the whole question reopened, it cannot 
be denied that to them this book may bring an uneasy feeling. 
But it will be welcomed by those who like to examine from 
time to time the basement upon which they are raising a vast 
superstructure, on every part of which new extensions will 
probably be carried out,—by those who realise that the glacial 
theories are one and all based on circumstantial evidence, and 
that each link in the chain is itself a large theory similarly 
built up. Our author is as fair in statement and skilful in 
exposition as he is unsparing in labour and fertile in resource, 
and there is good strong common-sense apparent throughout 
the work. It can hardly be called an interesting book for the 
general reader, not because it is couched in technical language 
unintelligible to any but specialists, but because it consists of a 
vast mass of compressed facts and opinions. Yet it is a very 
readable book for any one who wants to know about the 
various views which have been propounded on the subject 
treated of. To all students of glacial phenomena it will be 
simply indispensable. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

In her latest novel, Miss Braddon returns to the motive of one 
of her earliest novels, which many of her readers have pro- 
bably forgotten,—The Doctor’s Wife. In the new book we 
see how much of knowledge and craftsmanship the author 
has gained in some thirty years of conscientious labour; but 
if All Along the River is in some respects a more finished 
book than its predecessor, it is also thinner, more elabo- 
rated, more mechanical, and less alive. Isola Disney is the 
young wife of the middle-aged Major who is serving in 
Burmah, while she impatiently awaits his return to the house 
in the little Cornish village where she lives her solitary life. 
Then appears upon the scene the great man of the neighbour- 
hood, the fascinating Lord Lostwithiel, with the mysteriously 
bad reputation, the wide culture, the perfect manners, the sym- 
pathetic tone, and the whole stock-in-trade of the gentlemanly 
profligate of fiction. Of course we know at once all about 
the story which is to follow, except the mere details, and these 
are of no interest or importance. The only novelty is that 
Isola is not represented as being fascinated by Lostwithiel, 
save in the sense in which rabbits and other small animals 
are said to be fascinated by the eye of the serpent. 
According to our reading of the book, Isola’s fall from 
virtue—if there really were such a fall, and of this there 
is large room for doubt—is the result of abduction rather 
than of seduction, for the moment that she can escape from her 
compulsory detention in Lord Lostwithiel’s yacht, she returns 
to her home with her devotion to her husband apparently un- 
diminished. This critical portion of the story is decidedly 
confused, and the construction of the novel is thrown rather 
out of joint by the confusion, which seems to have been 
wilfully introduced for the sake of preserving the reader’s 
sympathy with the indistinctly conceived heroine. Otherwise 
the story has the kind of excellence which is never wanting in 
Miss Braddon’s work. She is an adept in the management 
of the literary equivalent of what in histrionics is called 
“staging.” She knows, for example, exactly how to make a 
mere description, say of a building, telling in itself, and really 
effective as an aid to the narrative; and this command of the 
mechanism of her art gives the quality of readableness even 
to a novel which is in the main rather a poor affair. All Along 
the River is complete in two volumes, and the short stories 
which fill the third volume call for no special comment. “It 
is Easier for a Camel” is a fair success; “ The Ghost’s Name” 
is certainly a failure. 

The absence of the name of any previous work on the title- 
page of Who Wins—Loses, seems to indicate that itis a maiden 
effort ; but, in addition to its other merits, it has a maturity of 
matter and manner very unusual in a first book. The story 
has form without obtrusive and artificial symmetry ; the inci- 
dents follow each other in a natural sequence; and the char- 
acters, who are just the sort of people we are in the 
habit of meeting every day, are distinguished without resort 


* (1.) All Along the River. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Sophia Mary Locke. 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.’’ 3 vols. 
Teatiien, and Co.—(2.) Who Wins—Loses. _ By 

London: R. Bentley and Son.—(3.) The Last 
Sentence, By Maxwell Gray. 3 vols. London: William Heinemanu,—(4.) 
The Slowly Grinding Mills. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 3 vols, London : 
Griffith, Farran, and Co.—(5.) The Winning of May. _ By the Author of * Dr. 
Edith Romney.” 3vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(6.) Balmoral: a 
Romance of the Queen’s Country. By Alexander Allardyce. 3 vols, London 
and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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to any of those tricks of individualisation to which inferior 
novelists are compelled to resort. This gift of natural de- 
lineation is admirably manifested in the portraits of Dorothy 
Legh and Mamia Fleetwood. They are both conscientious, 
commonplace, narrow-minded, and obstinate in the conviction 
of their own infallibility ; but though neither has any distin- 
guishing quality or habit by which she can be labelled, each 
is as distinct from the other as are the four clergymen of Miss 
Austen, so warmly praised by Macaulay. No character in 
the book is, however, more finely rendered than the one who is 
not delineated but self-revealed,—the imaginary narrator of 
the story. She is a refined, disinterested, amiable, but some- 
what too self-confident person who, having little in her own 
life that requires management, devotes herself to managing 
the lives of other people. Of course she makes some disastrous 
blunders, especially in the matter of match-making, but in the 
two which are most unfortunate the disaster arises not from 
any error of judgment, but from the fact that she allows her 
naturally strong sense to be dominated by a personal emotion 
which, if not reprehensible in itself, is somewhat unworthy of 
her. It is the knowledge of this domination which justifies 
her remorse, for in preventing the marriage of Gerald Legh 
and Alix Browne, and in promoting the marriage of her young 
protégée, Car Jenkins, to the young Frenchman, Pierre, she had 
in each instance a really good ground of action, and had she 
acted on judgment alone she would have had no cause for self- 
reproach. Her motives had, however, been mixed, and the 
story of their operation and consequences is admirably told. 
Who Wins—Loses has no strong excitements, but it has plenty 
of interest, and it is a most capable and pleasant novel. 

In The Last Sentence, as in The Silence of Dean Maitland, 
Maxwell Gray provides the one strong dramatic crisis which 
gives to an otherwise ordinary novel that rather strained 
intensity of interest which, perhaps naturally, wins higher 
favour at the circulating libraries than the finest effects 
of quieter and more legitimate art. For ourselves, we 
must say that we do not regard the novels of Maxwell 
Gray with the admiration they seem to have excited else- 
where. They are strikingly deficient in reality; they are of 
sentimental melodrama largely compact; and the course of 
the story is too obviously and artificially dominated by the 
demands of the situation to which the novelist is laboriously 
working her way. Her new book is the story of the punish- 
ment of a young man’s selfish weakness. Cecil Marlowe takes 
a holiday in Brittany, and is nursed through a tedious illness 
by the beautiful daughter of the peasant family in whose 
cottage he has taken up his abode. In a novel, we know 
from long experience that one of two things is now bound 
to happen; and as Marlowe is not in the least a pro- 
fligate, he marries the lovely and devoted Renée, only to 
discover that he has done the worst for himself, and by 
no means the best for her. He returns to England, leaving 
his wife and baby-girl behind him; and here, it need hardly 
be said, he finds the woman whom he ought to have married. 
Then comes the usual report of the wife’s decease, the second 
betrothal, the sudden reappearance of the unfortunate 
Renée, almost immediately followed by her real death—for 
which Marlowe is morally responsible—and his marriage to 
the English girl, who knows nothing of her predecessor. The 
years pass, and Marlowe, who has been made a Judge, is called 
to pass sentence of death upon his own daughter, who has 
been convicted of the murder of her child, the scene in the 
Court being the pice de résistance of The Last Sentence, as 
was the cathedral-scene in The Silence of Dean Maitland. It 
is inevitably an effective situation, but the effectiveness is 
meretricious and theatrical; and it is the only portion of the 
book which rises above commonplace. Here and there a true 
note is struck, but it is never sustained ; and we must confess 
that we find Maxwell Gray’s falsetto neither pleasing nor 
impressive. 


Mrs. Linneus Banks has handicapped a not uninteresting 
novel by an absurdly high-flown title. Von Logau’s solemn 
aphorism about the mills of God which grind slowly but 
small, seems vulgarised by application to the story of the mis- 
deeds and punishment of an underbred scoundrel like the 
lawyer’s clerk Bryant, alias Bromley, to whose elaborate 
machinations, temporary triumph, and final downfall, these 
volumes are devoted. In this particular case the mills grind 
somewhat too slowly for the patience of the reader, and Mrs. 
Banks has to postpone the dénowement by a number of ex- 





pedients which, though good enough in themselves, are essen- 
tially of the nature of padding. Still, nowadays, when all 
kinds of art bear the impress of what is called “ modernity,” 
there is really something refreshing in the perusal of a book 
which so admirably maintains the familiar traditions of old- 
fashioned melodramatic fiction. The villain is brought to 
bay, and we read :— 

“The dew on his tense forehead rolled into beads and fell; his 

fingers played convulsively with his buttons. He felt he had 
baited and set a trap for himself. Her tone changed. She was 
remorseless. Imperiously she demanded: ‘ And now, sir, is it to 
be peace or war ? ’—‘ Let me go, let me go! Iam faint and ill,’ 
he answered evasively.” 
“ Evasively ” is good; so is the “tense forehead,” and so is 
the convulsive play with the buttons. They all remind us of 
Bulwer Lytton’s Night and Morning, and the serial stories of 
Mr. J. F. Smith, which used to thrill us in what Mrs. Banks 
would doubtless call “our boyhood’s years;” nor do we find 
the reminder wholly unpleasing. The Slowly Grinding Mills 
is not particularly lifelike; but for that very reason it does 
for us the good turn of emancipating us from the fetters of 
the actual; and on the whole, we are really inclined to prefer 
Mrs. Banks’s novel, with all its out-of-date conventionalities, to 
some of the dreary products of modern realism. If it is not 
nature, it is art of a kind, and there are many newer and 
worse kinds. 

One expects something—in fact, one expects a good deal— 
from the author of Dr. Edith Romney, and the reader who 
finds The Winning of May wholly disappointing must be hard 
to please, for it is a book of exceptional skill and power. On 
the other hand, it can hardly be regarded as wholly satisfying. 
It reminds us of an argument in which unimpeachable logic 
and fine rhetoric are employed in drawing what would be an 
irresistible conclusion, were the premises not in themselves 
doubtful. The premise here is the possibility of the hero, 
Arthur Beresford. If it can be accepted, the book is masterly ; 
if not, it is something less. The author’s central idea is an 
admirable one, if it be workable; but that is the question. 
She seems to have set herself to the delineation of an egoist 
of a new and interesting type. Egoism is generally associated 
with smallness, even with meanness; but the writer of The 
Winning of May appears to have asked herself whether this 
association is inevitable, and, having answered the question in 
the negative, has proceeded to create an egoist with the 
quickest sensibility, the finest magnanimity, the most exigent 
honour, whose egoism is, nevertheless, until nearly the close 
of the story, absolutely supreme. The mere difficulties 
in the way of embodying such a conception are in them- 
selves fascinating; and they are so great that it is no 
shame to have fallen short of absolute success. The pre- 
sent writer is of opinion that there is some falling short; 
but in dealing with so very complex a character as that of 
Beresford, the wisest utterance is that which is least positive 
and dogmatic. He is accused of murder, and May Leslie, 
who loves him, is able to give evidence which proves him 
innocent; but in giving it she sacrifices her own reputation. 
Beresford and May become betrothed, and she believes that 
her love is returned, whereas he has resolved upon a marriage 
which is distasteful and even repugnant to him, because it 
is demanded by his sense of honour. In a very powerful 
dramatic scene, May accidentally discovers the truth; but she 
has previously suspected it, and it is the conduct of Beresford 
in allowing this suspicion which seems to us an imperfect 
realisation of the writer’s conception of the character. We 
suppose the answer would be that this is the point at which 
his resolution, enfeebled by physical weakness, gives way, and 
the released egoism asserts itself; and it may be, in the main, 
a sufficient answer, but even in this case the cold polite- 
ness of Beresford and his sister Imogen is surely overdone. 
The dramatic interest and power even of this part of the 
book are, however, very remarkable, and the remainder of the 
story can be praised in no doubtful tone. The Winning of 
May is, indeed, one of the strongest of recent novels; and it 
has not merely strength, but beauty, subtlety, and grace. 

Since the days of Waverley, historical novels dealing with 
the Jacobite rising in 1745 have been fairly numerous; but 
the earlier affair in 1715 has been comparatively neglected, 
probably because it is less obviously rich in the elements of 
ready-made romance. It is not, however, by any means an 
impracticable theme, and Mr. Allardyce’s selection of it is 
justified by the bright, readable quality of his story. Balmoral 
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does not stand in the first rank of historical romances, but it 
occupies a very respectable place in the second, and it might 
easily have been made even better than it is by cutting down 
some of the conversational harangues of the bacchanalian 
Aberdeen professor, the garrulous Meston, which, though not 
wanting in humour, are unduly prolonged and retard the action. 
The story is told by Edward Bardolph, a young Englishman 
who travels northward as the emissary of the wealthy Jacobite 
London merchants, who, if the prospects of the rising should 
seem favourable, are prepared to supply the sinews of war. 
Bardolph’s mission brings him into close contact with the 
Highland chiefs, and especially with their leader, the self- 
seeking unprincipled Karl of Mar, of whom Mr. Allardyce 
gives an admirable portrait. The inevitable love-story is of 
subordinate interest, but it provides openings for one or two 
exciting episodes—the best of which is an adventure on 
Lochnagar, where the lovers are lost in the mist and fall into 
the hands of some of the malcontent Highlanders, who have 
refused to enrol themselves in the Jacobite army. In strong 
tragic interest Balmoral is deficient, and apart from the talk 
of the bibulous scholar, Meston, there is not much humonr in 
the novel. It is, however, a brisk, bright book, which is well 
worth reading. 





THE DEEDS OF MONTROSE-* 


TuHIs very handsome volume, coming in the wake of Mr. 
Mowbray Morris’s admirable monograph on Montrose, and Mr. 
Mark Napier’s older and invaluable but polemical Vindication, 
may fairly be said to complete, from the standpoint of literary 
authenticity, the most romantic episode in the whole range 
of Scottish history. Dr.George Wishart, remarkable even 
among Scottish ecclesiastics, who was Bishop of Edinburgh 
from 1662 to 1671, is, in virtue of his Latin memoir on 
Montrose, which was at once “a party manifesto and a per- 
sonal vindication,” the leading authority on a very in- 
teresting but also very perplexing subject. But the very fact 
of Wishart’s volume being in a dead language has prevented 
the researches which it embodies from being accessible to any 
but antiquarian and historical enthusiasts. Its present 
editors, Canon Murdoch and Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson, 
have not only given an excellent and trustworthy transla- 
tion of the original work, along with that original as well, but 
they have made at least one important discovery. They have 
made it clear that Wishart, in addition to what has been abso- 
lutely identified as his, wrote another Latin manuscript. They 
have not laid their hands upon it, unfortunately, but their 
demonstration of its existence will, it may bé hoped, lead to 
its discovery some day. But Wishart’s present editors have 
performed another service to the memory of Montrose and to 
Scottish history, second—if, indeed, it be second—only to this 
possibly important, if negative, discovery. The years 1649 
and 1650 have hitherto been little better than blanks in the 
history of Montrose. It was known, though only in a 
vague and general way, that they cover his preparations 
on the Continent for his final descent on Scotland, and 
that descent itself, ending in the fatal battle—or rout— 
of Carbisdale on April 27th, 1650, and Montrose’s betrayal 
and capture. Canon Murdoch and Mr. Simpson have, 
however, pieced together from various sources a very 
readable and credible narrative of what must have taken 
place during these two years; and it is here presented as the 
seventh chapter in Montrose’s biography, directly preceding 
Wishart’s own narrative of the last days of his hero. This 
chapter is further of historical importance on account of the 
evidence it supplies, and which is backed up by an appendix, 
to the effect that Montrose was betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies by a pretended friend, Neil Macleod of Assynt. 
Neil was tried for this crime in his lifetime and acquitted. 
Wishart’s editors have tried him a second time, and brought 
forward almost overwhelming evidence against him. Macleod’s 
story is a repulsive one, but we fear also typical of the High- 
lands in the sixteenth century:—‘That Neil in betraying 
Montrose was actuated by any motive beyond base greed, 
does not appear. No evidence has been brought to show 
that he was a conscientious bigot, or even pretended 
to be so. Religion, apart from self-interest, was not 
a ruling passion in those remote Highlands. Amidst be- 

* The Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By the Rev. George 
Wishart, D.D. ‘Translated, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and the 
Griginal Latin (Part II. now first published), by the Rev, Alexander D Mur- 


doch and H. T. Morland Simpson. London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
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wildering changes of allegiance, fidelity to their fendal 
chiefs was the only steady influence on the Northern 
clans. The garrison with which Neil ‘staffed’ his castle 
‘cared not a plack for the King,’ and probably cared as little 
for the Parliament.” And yet “no one who has read the 
writings of Spalding, Sir Robert Gordon, Gilbert Gordon 
(Sallagh) and Patrick Gordon, and Fraser of Wardale, will 
recognise in Neil’s miserable history more than one among the 
many lawless lives of greed, rapine, treachery, and bloodshed 
with which Highland annals in the seventeenth century 
abound.” 


Canon Murdoch and Mr. Simpson have elucidated Wishart’s 
very interesting narrative of Montrose’s marvellous campaigns 
with notes, whickh—especially those of them that are of the 
nature of biography—are eminently valuable. It is surely to be 
regretted, however, that they had not taken greater pains to 
investigate the charges made by Wishart against Montrose’s 
contemporaries and rivals. In the pages of his friend, Mon- 
trose appears as a sort of Laocoon, strangled by serpents in 
the forms of an active and bitter enemy like Argyll, a traitor 
like Traquair, an envious Casca like Huntly, and a weakling 
like Hamilton. The verdict of impartial history seems, 
indeed, to be that, if not quite a Bayard, Montrose was in his 
own way a sincere patriot and an unselfish visionary.. But 
Canon Murdoch and Mr. Simpson out-Wishart Wishart in 
their hatred of Argyll. His “cruel, treacherous conduct ” is 
denounced. “We cannot regard Argyll as a martyr to any 
motive but that of selfishness.” Finally, “Let those who 
crawl on the base level of so-called expediency defend Argyll’s 
statesmanship if they will, and condemn his victim as an 
impracticable visionary in politics. Yet Montrose’s principles 
have triumphed, even in the Church whose misguided zeal has 
condoned Argyll’s practices. Set the men side by side, action 
by action, face to face,—‘ Hyperion to a satyr.’” We greatly 
prefer the biography of Wishart, which his editors supply, to 
their study—if it can be so styled—of Montrose himself. 
Wishart was, as has already been said, a remarkable man. 
He was of “good” family, and, being educated for the 
ministry at the Universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
secured a parish charge at the age of twenty-six. In 1626 
came what was in effect the leading event in his life. He 
was appointed to the pastorate of St. Andrews, and held it 
for ten years. Asa disciple of Archbishop Spottiswoode, and 
perhaps also in virtue of the aristocratic blood in his veins, he 
was opposed to the Covenanting view, both of ecclesiasticism 
and of life generally, and found no difficulty in throwing 
himself into the amusements, including golf, of which St. 
Andrews was then, as now, the centre. To St. Andrews in 
1627 came Montrose as a student. Wishart and he became 
intimate friends. It is on record that the Marquis left his 
“furniture and trunks” at the minister’s during the college 
vacation, and it is hinted that Montrose aided his friend and 
sometime mentor in his literary work, particularly in the 
preparation of the memorials of his own life. Whether this 
be the case or not, there can be no question that Montrose 
was the stronger spirit of the two. In 1637, Wishart threw 
in his lot openly with the party in Scotland, with which 
Montrose at that time only secretly sympathised, and fled 
from St. Andrews to Newcastle, where he was given a lecture- 
ship. He now had a slight experience of martyrdom. He was 
captured by Leven, taken a prisoner into Scotland, and 
imprisoned in Edinburgh. But it was not till Montrose had 
not only begun, but almost brought to a close, his brilliant but 
too meteoric war against his old allies the Covenanters, that 
Wishart formally joined him. After the battle of Kelsyth, he 
became his old friend’s Secretary and Chaplain. Nor did he 
desert Montrose after the rout of Philiphaugh. On the con- 
trary, he went to Holland in his company, and accepted the 
chaplaincy of a Scottish regiment. After the Restoration, he 
became Bishop of Edinburgh without, apparently, straining his 
conscience. He died at the age of seventy-two. His biographers 
sum up his character thus :—“ He was a genial, kind-hearted, 
free-spoken man, unconcerned as to how he looked in Puritan 
eyes, as he mingled with kindly Scots in feast or fray; 
but his comfortable relations with the best men of his 
time, and women too, whether Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian, evince that his standard was at least as high as that 
of his age.” In this eulogium, there is nothing that savours 
of exaggeration. Wishart, there can be little question— 
although the materials for forming a judgment upon him are 
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too scanty—was a man of high character, who, under other 
circumstances, might have played a considerable part in his 
country’s politics. His contemporaries thought as highly of 
him as his latter-day editors. A “character” written of him 
at his death describes him thus :— 

«“ A soldier who retained the innocence of an Hermite in a Bar- 

parous camp, and who brought with him the valour of a Martyr 
to a barbarous barr, thus he was neither afraid of his Enemy’s 
Courage in the field, nor of their Malice upon the bench. And 
was still at once reddy to shed his blood against them and his 
tears for them. His revenues were the Poor’s Exchequer, his 
discours his Enemys best Apology, his conversations one of the 
best arguments for Episcopacy, and his life the most preferable 
paterne for a generous and Pious Churchman. But as he desir’d 
no other witness to his best actions than lis own conscience, so he 
needs no other monument but his own fame, for he Lived much 
nearer to what he ought to have been than to what I can Discribe 
him.” 
Finally, however Wishart may be criticised from the personal 
or the political standpoint, it cannot be questioned that he 
has impressed his own views of his friend and chief upon 
history. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE.* 
For many reasons this is the most remarkable historical work 
which has recently appeared. It is valuable for the new light 
which it throws upon a particularly dark period in English 
history, as we shall consider directly ; but it is also worthy of 
attentive consideration as being a perfect example of work of 
a new kind,—a type of books which are likely to be numerous 
in the future, because old methods are either fast becoming 
unproductive, or at all events have been used exhaustively. 
Those who contemplate writing history in the future, at all 
events the history of the Middle Ages, will have to reckon 
with Mr. Round. The chronicles in the skilful hands of 
Professor Freeman, Dr. Stubbs, and Miss Norgate have 
yielded all that they can yield, but the charters which are 
preserved in the British Museum and the Bodleian can fill in 
important gaps in our knowledge, and after the present effort 
cannot longer be neglected. This brings us face to face with 
Mr. Round, and we have at once to ask, does not this personal 
method of writing to some extent defeat itself? The new 
history will be too vast and complex to give any general idea 
even of what has taken place. The details may seem to be too 
trivial. It is like, some would say, the writing of the story of 
the religious wars of France round the life of a commander of 
the second rank. And how are we to look forward with 
confidence to the same method of investigation when applied 
to the Wars of the Roses, at all events, if it centres round any 
other than Warwick? To such suggestions in part no answer 
can be returned, from this book at any rate. There is a 
want of a general view of the subject which is most 
perplexing to the reader, and many of the points made 
are made at the expense of those who, having strictly 
laid down the limits of their inquiry, can only be convicted of 
a certain consistency in not going further, or, as they would 
consider it, too far. An apt instance of this occurs on the 
first page in the criticism which is offered on the statements 
of Bishop Stubbs and Miss Norgate as to. the reception of 
Stephen in Kent. The accounts of all may be right; Mr. 
Round, by the help of Ordericus, goes a little further than the 
others; but what is said by them of the hatred of the men of 
Kent for the foreigners from Boulogne is probably true. 
Again, in his treatment of those of whose opinions he dis- 
approves, Mr. Round has no right to speak in the worst 
manner of Macaulay. Mr. Loftie appears in the index as 
“ Loftie, Mr. W. J., his Strange Errors,” and a reference to 
the page (p. 152) shows, when it is taken with the context, that 
Mr. Loftie is a “conductor” of punishment to Professor 
Freeman, who edited the series of which Mr. Loftie’s work on 
London forms part, in addition to receiving somewhat truculent 
criticism himself. Professor Freeman is not, however, neglected 
personally. In the index, again, with the exception of one 
item, the only references to his writings are gathered under 
the description, “Professor Freeman, his Errors.” Mr. 
Round’s theories on the subject of knight-service had a value, 
and although he has not, until the appearance of this volume, 
contributed in any very large amount to historical literature, 
his work has been good enough to make one wish that this 
sort of thing had been done more quietly. It can hardly be 
said to be worth while repeating Mr. Vincent’s criticism on 





* Geoffrey de Mandeville: a Study of the Anarchy. By J. H. Round, M.A. 
®endon: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1892, 





The History of Wells Cathedral, which, moreover, probably 
Mr. Vincent himself would no longer express as he did in the 
Genealogist for 1885. 

The author’s method, then, of dealing with opponents (and 
also, we think, with those who agree with him) is open to 
exception; but of the real value of the book as a minute 
account of the reign of Stephen no one can doubt for a 
moment. On p. § will be found an account supplemented 
by Appendix B, of the hitherto unrecognised appeal by the 
Empress Maud to Rome in 1136,—a transaction which offers a 
curious parallel to the events of 1066. The way in which Mr. 
Round uses the letter of Gilbert Foliot to settle the date, and 
criticises the theory of Miss Norgate, are excellent examples 
of the substantial additions which may be made to the know- 
ledge of a period by confining the range of inquiry. The 
appendix dealing with the earldoms of Stephen’s creation 
seems also an excellent piece of work. As Latin is usually 
rendered, it seems difficult to hold that the Exchequer was 
charged with “pensions” to the new peers, but, in a wider 
sense, Bishop Stubbs is fairly accurate in this case. Stephen 
did create new earldoms, with some of which grants were 
made, and though these grants were chiefly grants of land, 
speaking in the language of feudalism, it is not absolutely 
incorrect to speak of them as pensions. This is a small 
matter in which two separate works of Bishop Stubbs 
show some variation. But the third-penny grant would 
undoubtedly be of value, we might suggest to Mr. Round, even 
though the Exchequer were disorganised. More important is 
the appendix dealing with the earldom of Arundel, which, 
especially on pp. 320-21, supplies an account of the origin of 
the system of feudal earldoms which will, we think, be accepted 
in time to come. The same may be said of Appendix D, on 
the early administration of London, which throws a good deal 
of light upon the connection of the City with the county ; and 
we would direct the attention of the reader to the importance, 
as far as the government of the City is concerned, of Mr. 
Round’s emendation in a charter which supplies “ vadimonia ” 
for “wardemotum,”’ making sense out of nonsense. These 
appendices atone for any criticism which may be passed upon 
the manner of Mr. Round’s writing. 

One feature of the life of Geoffrey de Mandeville is pre- 
served, and that is his purely feudal character. He had no 
aims beyond his own enrichment. He was, in fact, the typical 
baron of France, who might have strengthened himself into a 
king, who held the balance with considerable success between © 
the opposing factions, and who failed by finally wanting too 
much. But, in spite of his personal importance, how small is 
the figure that he has made in the histories which we have of 
his times! Even in Mr. Round’s hands, he is still more a 
text for a number of very valuable and learned essays than 
an interesting subject of biography. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE.* 

As this week Winchester College is celebrating its five- 
hundredth year, Mr. Tuckwell’s book on Winchester as it 
was fifty years.ago appears with appropriate aptness. It is 
certainly one of the most readable books which has appeared 
this season. Amusing, clever, interesting, it tells, without 
extenuation yet without malice, of a school-life which, to our 
ideas, is simply appalling. Mr. Tuckwell was elected a scholar 
at Winchester just fifty-one years ago. His father was a 
surgeon at Oxford, and he “became virtually a scholar of 
Winchester at three days’ old.” For in the good old days of 
half-a-century ago there was no “ humbug about merit,” 
and the said surgeon, playing whist in New College Common- 
room, and being congratulated on his son, suggested that one 
of the party had better nominate him to Winchester; and 
nominated, in 1842, he was. The examination was conducted 
by the two Wardens of Winchester and New College, the Sub- 
Warden of Winchester, the Head-Master, and two “ posers ” 
(or appositors, a relic of the old scholastic disputations), 
Fellows of New College, in great state. The statutes require, 
or required, that a “candlestick,” as candidates were called, 
should be competently instructed in grammar and plain-song : 

“J had prepared with great care one hundred lines of Virgil, 
but had not construed three before the examiner said: ‘ That will 
do. Can you sing?’ I stared and answered ‘Yes.’ ‘Say,’ he 
continued, ‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ I recited the line. 
r © (1.) The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) A City of Memories. By A. R, Bramston 
and A. C. Leroy. Winchester: P. and G. Wells. 
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‘Thank you; you may sit down.’ My examination was over, and 
I was elected.” 

Thus broad was the gate and easy the way which led in those 
days to Winchester. It is to be hoped that those who now 
enter by the straight gate of the keenest competitive exami- 
nation in the world, find it more of a paradise. One of the 
introductory ordeals was that of “ tin-gloves” :— 

“Tt was conventionally supposed that a junior’s hand, doomed 
to grasp hot handles of coffee-pots, boilers, frying-pans, would be 
hardened by a process of searing with a ‘hot-end,’ or burning 
brand of wood...... I was captured and my hand held fast, 
and I can still recall the grinding thrill of pain as the glowing 
wood was pressed upon it by the ministering fiend.” 

The following was the process by which the famous Win- 
chester fielding at cricket was attained. The “juniors” 
“ watched out ” at cricket for prefects :— 

“The first time a ‘ pila icta bacillo,’ as old Christopher Johnson 
calls the ball, came my way,I deftly let it pass and ran after it. 
I can hear to-day the strident high-pitched voice of V. C. Smith, 
the Captain of the Eleven, whose bat had propelled it: ‘ Fetch up 
that ball and come here.’ I stood before him,—a big, strong boy 
of 19 or 20; for, being ‘ Founder’s kin,’ he remained at school 
after the usual age of superannuation. ‘Why did you shirk that 
ball ?’? and as he spoke he gave me a ‘clout,’ or box on the ear, 
which knocked me down and left the glands swollen and painful 
for days. I have seen ‘middle-stump’ laid heavily on the loins 
of a boy for the same offence. Per contra, a fag who made a good 
catch was released for the rest of the hour. The result was that, 
with whatever detriment to fingers, skin, chest, or face, we some- 
how stopped the balls.” 

But this was not the worst of a junior’s life. The real hard- 
ship of it was that, except in school, when he was perhaps 
earning from the master a “ bibling,” or flogging in the small 
of the back, with four apple-twigs tied on a two-feet staff, 
he was a slave, and a slave without rest. At 5.30 a.m., the 
“junior in chambers” had to open the door to the boot- 
cleaner, light the fire, “sweep-up,” fill the basins, call his 
elders, and get no breakfast till 8.30, and even then he had 
to be preparing his lord’s food instead of enjoying his 
own. At dinner he was fed on literally the “ fag-end” 
of the joints; at supper he was again so much employed 
in making his master’s food savoury that he barely got any 
for himself. His very pocket-money was taken from him 
for old College servants, already pensioned by the College. 
Half-holidays, or “ remedies,” as they are called, were 
very imperfect remedies for all this toil, as some of it, at 
least, was spent in fagging out at cricket, and but little in 
pleasure. Yet many Wykehamists of that date, and, not 
least, it seems, Mr. Tuckwell himself, are as devoted to Win- 
chester as much as those of happier days. The later fat 
years of prefecture presumably compensated for, or poured 
oblivion over, the early lean years of juniorship. 

Nor was life wholly without delights. The present genera- 
tion knows not the joys of “ Evening Hills” in summer; the 
daily, or, in later days, the bi-weekly pilgrimage to St. 
Katharine’s Hill (one of the loveliest spots which Southern 
England had to show), begun presumably as a semi-religious 
procession to “stations ” on the way to the chapel on the top, 
and continued to within thirty years ago as pure recreation. 
Indeed, its joys would not be great now, when the only station 
is a railway-station, when Waterman’s Hut has become a 
sewage pumping-house, and soldiers with their sweethearts 
crowd the hill, and the meadows and the streams are no 
longer free to the youthful fisher or poacher, but are let at 
a high rent. Frank Buckland and Mr. Tuckwell swimming 
the river, to escape an irate farmer on whose lands they had 
been trespassing, with their gowns full of trout, which came 
to life again in the water, would be impossible editions of 
Leander now. 

We are told, too, some pleasant tales of the authorities, 
especially in their clerical capacities, as when Warden 
Barter,— 

“‘Going hurriedly into chapel, and snatching the uppermost 
sermon from his drawer...... found himself presently ex- 
horting the bewildered boys to bring their wives to the Com- 
munion as soon as possible after they had been churched.” 

This same Warden was once asked by the Head-Master, un- 
expectedly, to preach for him. He consented :— 

««« There is no time to write a sermon: I have one which would 
do, but I have delivered it several times—you have heard it—the 
text is “Son, remember.” ’—‘ It will do admirably,’ said Moberly, 
‘only change one word: instead of “Son, remember,” let it be 
“* Son, forget.”’” 





Tales such as that of “Skizzy,” senior Fellow, who had an 
antique pronunciation, no doubt every generation enjoys :— 

“ He read, ‘ Give grass (grace), we beseech thee, to all Bishops 
and curates :’ when lively Miss Gabell in the ladies’ tribune, was 
heard to say, ‘ They wouldn’t be satisfied with that, would they ??” 

But the best sermon story is that of the chaplain, “who 
preached always, and always the same sermon, on Gunpowder 
Plot Day,” including the choice passage, “ Dark was the night 
—dark was the lantern—but darker was the deed.” There is 
only one weak part in Mr. Tuckwell’s book, that in which he 
discourses on Winchester “notions.” That any scholar such 
as he is can believe that “tugs” for “ stale news” was “a con- 
densation of ‘Teach your grandmother to suck eggs,’” when 
he knows of the adjective “tug” as meaning “common,” and 
the name “ tugs” applied to the College boys at Eton, or that 
a “scob,” or book-box on a form, was “ box” spelt backwards, 
only shows that the habit of applying your mind to Latin 
does not insure a corresponding habit in English. Mr. 
Wrench’s scientific work on the Wykehamical tongue will 
show a more excellent way to their meanings and history. 

We have only space to notice Miss Bramston’s and Miss 
Leroy’s joint production about Winchester, its College and 
Bishops, by saying that the illustrations of Winchester 
College are very good, that the style is rather of the gushing 
order, and that while it is a fair réchauffé of local history, 
there are some sad historical blunders and superstitions in it. 
Tennyson’s “Morte d’Arthur” might be correctly quoted. 
He wrote:—“ The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record.” To substitute “noble” 
for “famous” spoils the point, while “that” for “the ” anni- 
hilates the grammar and sense. 





TWO NOTABLE NOVELS.* 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Pietro Ghisleri takes a very high place among the novels of 
the year. If it does not take a corresponding position among 
the books of its distinguished writer, its absence from the 
first flight is certainly not due to any shortcomings in the 
mere workmanship,—to any deficiency in the fine imagi- 
native and artistic qualities which have conferred upon 
so many of Mr. Crawford’s novels a note of distinction. 
There are portions of the new book (we are thinking 
specially of certain dramatic dialogues) the finish and 
finesse of which even Mr. Crawford has never surpassed ; 
and, indeed, we doubt whether in any purely literary 
respect Pietro Ghisleri compares unfavourably with a single 
predecessor. We do, however, think that the main narra- 
tive theme of the book is one which does not allow the 
author to do full justice to his great powers; and thus, 
while it is impossible not to admire, admiration is tempered 
with a certain measure of dissatisfaction. The story of the 
courtship and brief married life of Lord Herbert Arden and his 
wife is full of grace, beauty, and tenderness; and the charac- 
ter of Ghisleri has not only fascination but impressiveness, in 
spite of what seems to us an occasional touch of unreality, 
which does something to mar the effect. He is certainly too 
fine a creation to be wasted, if we may so put it, in the pro- 
longed duel of wits with such a woman as Donna Adéle 
Savelli, who is an opponent unworthy of his steel. It is true 
that on a first reading the mere narrative interest of Donna 
Adéle’s machinations is sufficiently strong to divert atten- 
tion from the element of triviality, but that testing second 
perusal—which a reviewer can so seldom give—forces it 
into prominence, and Ghisleri seems like a doughty warrior 
who puts on full armour to do battle with a hornet. 
Adéle’s malignity is great, so is her cunning; but other- 
wise she is the smallest and meanest of sinners. So 
deficient is she in real strength of character—as distin- 
guished from the persistent obstinacy by which strength is 
often counterfeited—that we very much doubt whether a real 
Adéle, in the absence of any pressing necessity for self- 
defence, would have ventured upon the vile and treacherous 
but very hazardous experiment by which Arden was sent from 
her dinner-table to his death. The Adéles of the world are 
quite equal to ingeniously effective slander, such as that 
which made Laura Arden almost a pariah, but they stop short 
of murder, not for lack of wickedness but of courage; and 
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in this case courage was not created by the imminent danger 
which can make the most cowardly brave. It is not in his 
conflicts with Adéle, but in his conflicts with himself and in 
his chivalrous loyalty to the widow of his dead friend, that 
Ghisleri really vindicates his position in the novel; and the 
story of the gradual development of a reverential worship 
into a pure and profound passion has never been told 
more tenderly or truthfully than it is told here. Ghisleri’s 
character is a singularly powerful and subtle study. There 
will doubtless be readers to whom his self-scorn may 
seem somewhat exaggerated, for there is nothing in the 
story, save his relations with the Countess dell’ Armi, 
which in any way justifies it. ‘Why,’ they will say, 
‘should a man who is, in most respects, of exceptional 
nobility of nature, habitually regard himself as one of the 
most contemptible of mankind?’ We do not think it can be 
denied that there is in Ghisleri’s animadversions upon himself 
an occasional intrusion of simple morbidness; but there is 
nothing morbid in the humiliation of one who, having realised 
a high ideal, sees a still higher unattained ideal rising before 
him ; and, indeed, the higher the attainment the keener will 
be the humiliation. Mr. Crawford is as skilful as ever in his 
picture of modern Roman society, with its pagan frivolity and 
its equally pagan superstition. He makes admirable use of 
the curious survival, even among educated Southern Italians, 
of the old belief in the evil-eye; and Adéle’s cunning sug- 
gestion that his step-sister is a jettatrice proves to be 
her most potent weapon of offence,—more potent even 
than the other suggestion that she is devoured by a 
hopeless, illicit passion. Indeed, in such a society as 
that depicted here, the effect of the latter slander seems in 
excess of probability; it is only in communities with a much 
higher standard that such an accusation would subject a 
woman like Lady Herbert Arden to ostracism, or even to 
marked avoidance. When, however, all defects that can be 
discovered in Pietro Ghisleri have been duly noted, we are 
still left with the conviction that it is a novel of exceptional 
excellence. Ghisleri himself is a figure of great interest, 
Lord and Lady Herbert are beautiful creations who are at 
once ideal and lifelike, and Donna Adéle is a masterly study 
of that pure malignity of nature which hardly needs nutriment 
from without, but is, as it were, self-fed. 

A very different though, in its own way, not less capable 
story, is Mr. Clark Russell’s List, ye Landsmen! It does, 
indeed, justify the sub-title, which describes it as “a romance 
of incident,” though hardly more fully than it is justified by a 
dozen of its author’s previous works. In the matter of sheer 
invention within the region of credible possibility, Mr. Clark 
Russell has no living English rival; and to the ordinary lands- 
man, his fertility seems all the more amazing because it 
exploits itself in what seem to him such cramping limitations. 
‘So many things,’ he will remark, ‘might happen on land 
that vould not possibly happen at sea;’ and he would not see 
a complete answer to his thought in the very obvious reply to 
his words, that ‘Many things happen at sea which could not 
possibly happen on land.’ Mr. Clark Russell, however, has 
never manifested any consciousness of being cabined, cribbed, 
and confined between the timbers of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ the 
‘Golden Hope,’ or any one of the good ships which has pro- 
vided a stage for his narrative tragedy or comedy. In the 
new story, he utilises the familiar idea of an expedition for 
the recovery of concealed treasure; but though the idea 
itself is hackneyed, it is worked out with so much fresh- 
ness of detail as almost to leave the impression of novelty. 
Mr. Clark Russell is specially happy in the treatment 
of a single scene, situation, or incident which in itself 
forcibly impresses the imagination, but is nevertheless 
introduced so naturally and artistically that it always pre- 
sents itself as a natural member of the narrative organism, 
never as a mere excrescence. In List, ye Landsmen! per- 
haps the most striking of the passages which memory in- 
stinctively isolates are the midnight discovery by Fielding 
of the bereaved mother at the foot of the lonely gibbet, where 
her son’s body is hanging in chains, and the masterly descrip- 
tion of the illuminated milky sea through which the ‘ Black 
Watch’ sweeps smoothly to the uncharted island where lies 
the Spanish ship with her freight of coined silver. The sug- 
gestion of the former incident is probably a debt owed by 
the novelist to Lord Tennyson’s wonderful Rizpah ; but the 
sudden intrusion of a belated stranger upon the scene of 





lamentation by the living over the dead, widens the interest, 
without diminishing the intensity, of the dramatic effect ; and 
the incident of the flash of lightning, which, striking the 
gibbet, hurls the body to the ground at the feet of the two 
bystanders, is one of those weird inventions which, in the 
hands of such a master of picturesque narration, produces an 
almost overwhelming effect. Equally fine is the other pas- 
sage referred to,—the chapter entitled “ The White Water,” 
in which occurs one of those descriptions of remarkable 
natural phenomena in which the author has so often displayed 
his singular pictorial power :— 

“*Der sea vhas on fire!’ thundered Yan Bol, as we slipped 
through the hatch. I looked ahead over the bows of the brig, and 
the sea all that way was splendid and terrible with light. I call 
it light, but light it was not, unless that be light which is made 
by snow in darkness. It was a wonderful whiteness that seemed 
a sort of fire. It blended the junction of sea and sky into a wide 
and ghastly glare, and the light of the white water rolled upwards 
into the sky as the clearly defined edge of the milky surface 
advanced, as you see a blue edge of breeze sweeping over a silver 
surface of dead calm. The sea where the brig was sailing was 
black, as it had been before we went below, and in the deep, soft, 
indigo dusk over our mastheads the stars were shining; but the 
sparkling of the luminaries languished over our fore yardarms, 
and it was easy to guess that if the coming whiteness spread, the 
sky and all that was shining in it would be hidden. ..... The 
brig, with a long-drawn flap up aloft, smote the sharply defined 
white line, and in an instant was bathed in the unearthly light. 
We had not been able to see each other’s faces before. Now the 
very expression of countenance was visible. The whole body of 
the brig was revealed as though by the light of the moon, and 
the ghastliness of the light lay in its making no shadow. The 
seamen stood staring and gaping: withered they seemed into a 
posture of utter lifelessness. But no shadow lay at their feet, no 
shadow stretched from the foot of the mast; I looked down; the 
planks lay plain, the seams clear, but I made no shadow. Nor 
did this magic light mirror itself. I glanced at the polished brass 
piece aft, but no star of reflection burnt in it, no gleam lay upon 
the cabin skylight. It was light and yet not light, and the 
wonder of it, and perhaps the fearfulness of it to me, who had 
never beheld such a sight before, lay in that.” 

This is marvellous description, because it does not merely 
describe; it renders and realises. Sometimes a descriptive 
passage strikes us as being very fine in virtue of purely 
literary qualities, but when we attempt to call up a mental 
image of the thing described, we discover how indistinct is 
the impression that has been made. There is nothing in- 
distinct here; we really see the strange, star-extinguishing, 
shadowless illumination of the milky, phosphorescent sea; 
and the effectiveness of Mr. Clark Russell’s work is, we are 
inclined to think, due less to the mere inventiveness than to 
the skill with which the thing invented—or, as in this case, 
the phenomenon observed—is made as real as it would be were 
it presented to the senses rather than to the imagination. 
This certainly is the kind of effectiveness which is present in 
every chapter of List, ye Landsmen ! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Verbum Dei. By Robert F! Horton. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We 
cannot object to Mr. Horton’s setting up a high standard of 
preaching. He was speaking to the ministers of the future ; 
and the loftier the conception of this office that he could set 
before them, the greater the usefulness of his addresses, deliyered, 
we may say, under the terms of the “ Lyman-Abbott” gift, in 
the Divinity School of Yale. Mr. Horton, too, is practical as well 
as ideal, and sets before his hearers a range of preparation as wide 
as hisaim is high. When he comes to speak of Biblical criticism, 
he expresses himself with courage; he is not afraid of the results 
of inquiry. But we venture to ask him what he means by an ex- 
pression that has struck us with nothing less than amazement. 
“T was myself nurtured,” he writes,“ in a University where eccle- 
siastical tradition held an undisputed sway, and the free air of 
truer thinking, which was abroad in Germany, and even in Scot- 
land, was never for a moment admitted.” Mr. Horton is a distin- 
guished graduate of Oxford, taking his degree, if we remember 
right, about 1878, and residing for some time afterwards, as 
a certain controversy about his appointment as Examiner in 
Theology would seem to show. Now, there was a good deal of 
“free air” about at that time, as there had been before and has 
been since. Whether Mr. Horton ever went to the University 
Church, we do not know. If he did in his undergraduate days, 
he might have heard Dr. Abbott and Mr. Freemantle as Select 
Preachers; if, after taking his degree, there was Dr. Hatch 
delivering the Bampton Lectures in 1880. We venture to say 
that Mr. Horton had at least the opportunity of feeling more 
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* free air” at Oxford, if he had chosen to put himself in its way, 
than he would have had at any Nonconformist School of Divinity. 
He must know perfectly well that men of the stamp of Archdeacon 
Denison have been lamenting for thirty years and more the 
prevalence of the very thing which he denies in so strange a 
fashion. 


Welsh Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by Richard 
Lovett, M.A. With 72 illustrations. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is one of a well-known series of books in which the 
history and features of different countries are picturesquely 
treated. The different parts of the country have been allotted to 
Welshmen specially acquainted with them, and the work is well 
executed. Mr. J. E. Lloyd, to whom the historical sketch and one 
of the sections have been allotted, may be singled out for mention. 
The illustrations are none of them first-rate, and the repro- 
ductions of water-colours are extremely woolly. But taken for 
what it is, the book ought to prove a useful and readable guide to 
tourists in Wales. 


Helen Brent, M.D. (Gay and Bird.)—The author of this “ social 
study ” points out evils definitively enough, and does well not to 
do more than hint at remedies. Dr. Helen Brent is a very wise 
and reasonable person, and distinctly feminine. She has a lover 
to whom she is nowise indifferent. He would have her give up 
her profession ; she will not go beyond a compromise, is willing 
*to confine herself to consultation work, and to perform opera- 
tions.” But is even such work compatible with the contingencies 
of marriage? Other matters are touched upon in this story— 
marriages of convenience, for instance—and always with good 
feeling. 


Art and Handicraft. By John D. Sedding. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—This is a collection of papers and lectures by the late Mr. 
Sedding. The last words of the book, “The chances of more 
cordial relations between architect, sculptor, and painter, which 
it is the one great desire of my heart, and the purpose of my life, 
to promote,” occur in a paper whose object is to enforce the inde- 
pendent power of expression in architecture, apart from sculpture 
and other enrichments; but one associates with the activity of 
the author that attempt to bring the various arts into co-opera- 
tion hinted at in the words quoted. The church in Sloane Street 
was a practical example of his theories; and the bringing together 
of artists of various kinds in the Art-Workers’ Guild, was, to a 
large extent, his work. The essays in this book are not of very 
permanent value, being too sentimental in theory for that; but 
in the campaign against the mechanical shop-design in decoration 
and unfeeling work in architecture, they doubtless did good service. 


Founders of Old-Testament Criticism. By T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 
(Methuen.)—This volume gives us a history of Old Testament 
criticism in a biographical form, its fault being that the bio- 
graphical element is not made sufficiently prominent. The fact 
is that Professor Cheyne departs from his programme,—so far, at 
least, as it is set forth in his title. About 124 out of a total of 
372 pages are devoted to an account—friendly indeed, but dis- 
tinctly critical—of the writer’s colleague, Professor Driver. Now, 
this seems to us a little premature. The time may fairly be said 
to have come for estimating the work of such men as Eichhorn 
and De Witte, and our own Colenso; it has not come for Professor 
Cheyne to estimate Professor Driver. We must not be understood 
to question his perfect right to criticise a contemporary critic; 
but this is not the opportunity for exercising the right. If the 
former part of the book had been enlarged and the latter 
omitted, it would have better fulfilled its object. No man is more 
qualified to speak on this subject, though we cannot but think 
that he goes too far in the direction of destruction. 


Ironwork: from the Earliest Times to the End of the Medi:eval 
Period. By J. Starkie Gardner. With 57 illustrations. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This is one of the Art handbooks of the South 
Kensington Museum. It is proposed in a second volume to carry 
the account down from the medieval period, through the Re- 
naissance, to the present time. Even so far as he has carried his 
history, Mr. Gardner has found the literary material to work 
upon somewhat fragmentary. Ligier’s “ La Ferronnerie” broke 
off in 1875 with the collapse of the Western Empire, and no one 
has taken up the story continuously from that date. But Mr. 
Gardner is an expert in ironwork, and has produced a clear and 
useful account of the history of his craft, which will help to the 
intelligent study of the excellent collection of specimens at South 
Kensington and elsewhere. 


The Wild Lass of Estmere, and other Stories. By M. Bramston. 
(Seeley.)—This volume contains seven stories, touched with the 
skill and grace which Miss Bramston never fails to give to her 
work. “The Women’s Revolt,” an Italian story of how the 
women of a certain village resent the removal of their priest by 
his superiors, and make the place too hot for his successor, is, 


perhaps, as good as any. “A Modern Girl” has a moral which, if 
morals are ever of any good, might do some service in these days. 


Book-Plates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This is one of a series of “ Books about Books.” The 
subject, Book-Plates, has become a favourite excuse lately for 
research among collectors; and the literature of the subject 
begins to grow. There was Lord de Tabley’s “Guide to the 
Study of Book-Plates,” published in 1880, a recent work by Mr. 
Egerton Castle on “English Book-Plates,’” and there is an Ex- 
Libris Society which prints a journal. The arrangement of the 
present book is, after a general introduction, to deal with English 
book-plates in four chapters, then a chapter on German examples, 
followed by one on those of France and other countries, and 
another on those of America. Five more chapters deal with 
special points, and the book is amply illustrated. 


Memoirs of the Life of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesteiyield. 
With numerous Letters, now first published, from the Newcastle 
Papers. By W. Ernst. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The 
author deserves credit for the diligence with which he has 
gathered his materials for this copious biography. There are 
indications of painstaking throughout the book, but we regret to 
say that the art of writing a “Life” is unknown to Mr. Ernst. 
He plods on steadily through the various periods of Lord Chester- 
field’s career, and leaves no important event unrecorded; it is 
evident that he is fairly familiar with the period, but he does not 
know how to use his knowledge, and the volume has the blight 
of dullness. Whether there is room for a fresh biography of 
Chesterfield may be doubted; but if, as Mr. Ernst says, the want 
of such a Life has “long been the subject of regretful comment,” 
it is certain that he has not supplied the lack. In a review last 
year of Dr. John Bradshaw’s edition of Chesterfield’s letters, we 
quoted a promise made by the editor to publish at no distant 
date the Newcastle correspondence acquired a few years ago by 
the British Museum. Mr. Ernst, whose work appears from the 
same publishing house as Mr. Bradshaw’s, has made liberal use of 
this correspondence; and although the letters contain nothing of 
great significance, they add a little to our knowledge of Chester- 
field, and form a novel and useful feature of the Memoirs. 

Drawing and Engraving : a Brief Exposition of Technical Principles 
and Practice. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With numerous 
illustrations. (Adam and Charles Black.)—This is a reprint of 
two articles by Mr. Hamerton in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and will be found a useful general introduction to the subjects it 
treats. Mr. Hamerton’s clear and easy style makes technical pro- 
cesses intelligible to the inexpert. It would be easy to criticise 
many of the statements made, and to point out omissions, but it 
would be difficult to name any one book which does the same work 
so well. 

Britannic Confederation. Edited by A. 8S. White. (G. Philip 
and Son.)—This volume consists of articles by various authors, 
reprinted from the Scottish Geographical Magazine, looking at the 
question of Imperial Federation from different points of view. 
Thus, Admiral Sir John Colomb contributes a general “ Survey of 
Existing Conditions,” his main thesis being the urgent need of 
Federation for the purpose of defence. The late Professor Free- 
man discusses “The Physical and Political Bases of National 
Unity,” forcibly bringing forward the difficulties which appeared 
to him to render any scheme of Federation impossible. Mr. G.G. 
Chisholm writes on “The Commerce of the British Empire,” and 
shows his usual skill in handling masses of figures in such a way 
as to give them life and suggestiveness. Professor Nicholson 
deals with Tariffs, and, as might be expected, deprecates the idea 
of England giving up in any degree its Free-trade policy in order 
to conciliate Colonial Protectionist prejudices, and bring about a 
fiscal union on “ preferential” lines. On the contrary, he shows 
how the Colonies might, with immediate advantage to themselves, 
enter on the path of taxing “few articles instead of many,” 
following what “ has been the guiding principle of British financial 
reform for a century.” He is bold to believe that this simplifica- 
tion of Colonial tariffs might, in a comparatively short time, 
lead to such an approximation to the English tariff as 
to pave the way to a fiscal union based on Free-trade 
principles, which “ would bind far more closely than a nominal 
association for defence.” Principal Hervey, of the Illawarra 
College, New South Wales, discusses the alternative policies 
of Federation or Disintegration somewhat discursively from the 
Colonial standpoint; and Lord Thring concludes the series of 
articles with a paper in which he favours the suggestion that the 
first step towards Federation can only come from the Colonies 
themselves offering to contribute men and money to the formation 
of an Imperial army and navy. The partially conflicting views 
of these writers are dealt with (but without direct reference to 
the present volume) in a book which treats the whole subject 
| comprehensively,—Imperial Federation, by G. R. Parkin, M.A. 
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(Macmillan). Mr. Parkin writes well on the question which he 
has so much at heart. His book is interesting, alike from the 
lucidity of his style, from the enthusiasm of his faith in the ideal 
of national organic unity, and from his moderation and fair- 
mindedness in looking at the many obstacles which seem to some 
of us to stand in the way of the realisation of that ideal. 


Acts of the Privy Council, 1556-1558. Edited by J. R. 
Dasent. (Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This volume 
of the Acts of the Privy Council is not as interesting as 
some preceding ones. While in Edward VI.’s reign and the 
first year of Mary the Privy Council was the real Govern- 
ment of England, after Mary was firmly settled on the throne 
the centre of power shifted to the Queen and the Bishops, 
who dealt, as it were, “out of Court” with the religious matters, 
which form the real subject of interest in the politics of that 
day. The volume before us presents mainly the futile efforts 
of the Government to obtain supplies, by means of forced 
loans, for the French war, which was being hopelessly mis- 
conducted. The loss of Calais, which was, perhaps, the greatest 
benefit Mary conferred upon the nation, was due to fatuous 
incapacity. As early as June 25th Lord Grey de Wilton had 
written to ask for more men for the garrison at Guisnes. They 
were promised, but nothing was really done until January 1st in 
the next year (1557). Then at last the Earl of Rutland was got 
underway. Onthe 5th, the Council wrote to him commending his 
valiant courage and towardness in offering to enter Calais, and 
giving him full discretion. But the very next day they backed 
down, “willing him not to adventure without some convenyent 
nomber to accompany him, and furder to govern himself in suche 
sorte as may best stand with her Majesties servyce and the save- 
garde of his person, not doubting but or this tyme a good nomber 
of men are arryved at Dovour to be employed in this servyce.” 
The Council were dancing attendance on Philip of Spain. On 
the Sth, the Council at Greenwich wrote to the Lords of the 
Council in London “ signifying unto them the readiness of the 
King’s Majesty to repair with his army to Calais for the succour 
and defence of the town.” Of course, the King’s Majesty never 
arrived. On the 10th the town was taken, and on the 13th a letter 
from the Queen dismissing the forces gathered at Dover was 
read at the Council. The Queen died in November, 1558, and was 
very ill for a long time previously; but as late as August Ist 
“the Quene’s Majestie cannot but fynde it very straunge that 
the Sheriff of Hampshire hath stayed one Bembrigge from execu- 
tion, being condemmed for heresye; therefore he is straightly 
commaunded to cause him to be executed oute of hande, and if 
he stylle contynueth in the Catholick Faythe, as he outwardlye 
pretendeth, than to suffer some suche discrete and learned man 
as the Bishop of Wynchester shall appointe (who is written unto 
for this purpose), to have accesse unto him and to conferre with 
him for the better confirmacion of him in the Catholycke Faythe, 
and to be present also with him at his deathe for the better ayding 
of him to dye Godde’s servaunte.” 

Portry.—In the Garden of Dreams, by Louise Chandler Moulton 
(Macmillan and Co.), appears in a fifth edition. It would be 
ungracious to say an unkindly word of verse in which there is so 
much sweetness and tenderness. Still, one feels that the power 
of the writer is too much divided. No one ever reached fame by 
“ occasional” verses only.——Esther, Love-Lyrics, fc. By Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—“ Esther ” is cer- 
tainly a story told with much force. “A Young Man’s Tragedy” 
it is called. The “young man” becomes the caprice for a few 
days of a great actress, one of those strange creatures who can 
simulate, off the stage as well as on it, the fervour of a passion 
which they cannot feel :— 


* And Esther had no soul which Heaven or Hell 
Could touch by joy or soften by the rod.” 


So, after his brief dream, the young man goes back to the world. 
In easily flowing verse, which is well adapted to the theme, Mr. 
Blunt tells this story. His work does not lend itself to extract, 
for he never seeks to please with “purple patches.” Still, his 
narrative-verse is decidedly good, and the tale impresses itself 
on the mind. For a moral we are not supposed to look. The 
“ Love-Lyrics” we have found somewhat tedious. Perhaps “A 
Summer in Tuscany” is as good as any, but then it hardly 
answers to the title. It is a reminiscence, half-humorous, half- 
pathetic, of youthful days. One of the happiest touches in it is 
this candid confession. ‘I liked you,” he says to Lucy :— 

“T liked you more than the others, 

For you had the longest gown.” 

Here is as good a specimen as we can find of the more sentimental 
— “ Sona.—Ir I Hap Known You. 


1. 

If I had known you—oh, if I had known you— 
In other days when youth and love were strong, 

I would have raised a temple to enthrone you 

On some fair pinnacle of cloudless song. 





Il, 
If you had touched me then with your dear laughter, 
As now its echo smites me in my grief, 
I would have given my soul to you, and after 
Lived in my love, grown old in my belief. 


III. 
If you had loved me,—oh, you would have loved me— 
rth would have worshipped us, its seers sublime, 
My song had been a psalm, and Saints had proved me 
Prophet and priest, your poet for all time.”’ 


——Summer-Fallow. By Charles Buxton Going. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr. Going writes really good verse, a little academical in 
tone, but sane, well-considered, correct, with real meaning in it; 
what is wanting to make it poetry is imagination and passion. 
Yet it is not “far from the Kingdom,” witness the following :— 


“To THE PRoFESSOR.—(RONDEAU.) 
Your path and mine lie wide apart ; 
For you, the things of head and heart, 
The level of that loftier plane, 
Where soul draws near its source again : 
For me, the sordid street and mart, 


Your choice has found ‘ that better part,’ 
And, Martha-like, I feel the smart, 
And oft contrast, with secret pain, 
Your path and mine! 


But yet, two vessels may depart 
On different tacks, yet by one chart 
Direct their course across the main, 
To some far port: and so these twain 
May finish closer than they start, 
Your path and mine! ” 


——Essays in Verse. By May Sinclair. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Miss Sinclair sets herself the task of expressing meta- 
physical and philosophical thought generally in verse. The verse 
is decidedly meritorious, but it wants the charm which would 
attract. Here is a sample of what Miss Sinclair writes :— 


‘“What if on me the light supreme has shined ? 
It burns within me as a central fire, 
Lighting the inner chamber of my mind, 
Where my soul sits, a vestal and alone, 
Feeding with fervent thought and pure desire 
Her steadfast flame. While all without is night, 
And round her circling courts are shadows thrown 
E’en from the brightness of that inner light. 
It is no fire from heaven snatched, to burn 
In kindly service to the household needs 
Of men, It is no torch that I can turn 
Where the dim way to deeper durkness leads, 
Lit by the beams of that imprisoned star, 
Though all the truth shine clear within my mind— 
Myself still subject to a mastering doubt. 
Could I but raise that light and pour it far 
Where the weak will, whose workings are without, 
Through all the broadening tracts of circumstance, 
Walks among shifting shadows, and is blind 
And powerless to breast the shocks of chance!’”’ 


—The Countess Kathleen. By W. B. Yeats. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—There is a certain weird power about the chief poems in this 
volume. We think that the dramatic form in which it is cast 
does not help it. Writers should remember that this form 
lightens their task, but seldom commends it to a reader. Mr. 
Yeats shows sometimes a great command of expression, as in 
“The White Birds;” but his verse wants human interest.—— 
Skeleton Leaves. By Frank Leytor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—Mr. Leyton has a story to tell, full of sadness, indeed, but 
not without its lesson; but it would have been better to tell it in 
prose than in verse,—better certainly than in the somewhat 
nerveless blank-verse which is his chosen metre. It seems 
ungracious thus to dismiss a piece of work which has evidently 
cost the writer much pains and thought; but we cannot honestly 
describe it as poetry.——Our Earth: Night to Twilight. By 
George Ferguson. Vol. I. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Ferguson 
begins with lines which do not promise well :— 


**To pass our lifelong days as meaner things, 
Chewing the cud of Time’s brief elements.’’ 


Nor do we find ourselves more attracted as we proceed. The 
writer moralises with the best purpose in the world; but who can 
endure such verse as this P— 


* But who can tell what unseen fountains flow 
In the high sky: what streams, paternal and 
Beneficent, outpour towards world’s Time-walls 
Of Heaven: what measures move celestial breasts 
All-provident?” 
—Zululu: the Maid of Anahuac. By Hanna A. Foster. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This is a volume of verse of different, and cer 
tainly far better, quality. It cannot be found fault with, either 
as regards fluency or correctness. The story is a legend of the 
Aztec race. Here is a specimen :— 
“ KasKA. 
In purpose, power. He does who wills. 
So men are gods; so fate fulfils 
The soul’s own prophecy ; so rise 
Earth ladders to meridian skies. 
And builders, with but human hands, 
Are toiling up from table-lands 
Of common good, to dizzy heights 
Where meteors flash uncertain lights 
On mortal names. Or high, or low, 
Make sure, O builder, as you go 
That every round is strong and true! 
Build well—none else can build for you. 
The logic of the eye defies 
Deduction ethical and wise, 
That good is beauty, beauty good. 
Men ever best have understood 
Bright object-lessons—bowed the head 
To beauty—quite apart, unwed 
To worth.” 
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But why such a prosaic phrase as “bright object-lessons ” ?—— 
Gods and Men. By Arthur Dillon. (Eden, Remington, and Co.) 
—Masada, we may remark, apropos of “Eleazar in Masada,” was 
taken in A.D. 71, not “A.D. 76.”"——The Temple in Man. By 
Thomas Folliott. (Elliot Stock.)—St. John: a Poem. By Mary 
Beale. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——Jael, and other Poems. By L. 
M. Gipps. (D. Stott.) ——Basil, the Iconoclast. By Mrs. Frederic 
Prideaux. (D. Nutt.) ——Stapeldon. By the Author of “ Honial,” 
&c. (J. Parker, Oxford.) 

We have received Cambrian Minstrelsie: a National Collection of 
Welsh Songs. Music edited and harmonised by Joseph Parry. 
Words in English and Welsh. Edited by David Rowlands, B.A. 
Vol. I. (T.C. and E, C. Jack, Edinburgh.)——With this may be 
mentioned Dulce Domum: Rhymes and Songs for Children (Old and 
New). Edited by John Farmer, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)——Part I. 
(A—Bapl0) of A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
Versions of the Septuagint, including the Apochryphal Books. By the 
late Edwin Hatch, M.A., and Henry A. Redpath, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) ——The first part (three more being promised to follow) of A 
Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. Assisted by Hans Gadow. 
(A. and C. Black.) —This part includes “ A—Ga.” Cassell’s New 
Technical Educator, or Encyclopedia of Technical Education. Vol. I. 
(Cassell and Co.) Invertebrate Embryology. By A. Milnes 
Marshall, M.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The ninth and con- 
cluding volume of the reissue of the Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. (Macmillan.)—The contents 
of the volume are:—“ Pericles,” “ Venus and Adonis,” “The Rape 
of Lucrece,” “ Sonnets,” “ A Lover’s Complaint,” “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” and ‘The Pheenix and the Turtle.” We have also the 
rudimentary forms of some of the plays in an appendix, and some 
supplementary corrections and additions to the whole edition. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








Americans in Europe, by One of Them, cr 8vo...... iaki shaves selewsnen »-.(Isbister) 2/6 
Aristotle’s Politics, translated by W. Ellis, cr 8vo..... ... (Routledge) 1/6 
Austin (Father), Life of Father Charles Houban, cr 8vo........ seine (Simpkin) 3/6 
Barrow (J. C.), The Seven Cities of the Dead, and other Poems(Longmans) 5/0 
Churchward (W. B.), Jem Peterkin’s Daughter, cr 8vo ...... (Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Cooke (0. J. b.), British Locomotives, their History, &., cr 8vo (Whittaker) 7/6 
Dalton (J.), W. H. Wallaiton, and T, Thomson, Foundations of Atomic 
GEG, CE DID nscicesennnsensanensinsasinsnennnsscesesinsnceverencastnnnatenssepioanee (Simpkin) 1/6 
Daniel (W. C.), The Holy Catechism of Nicolas Bulgaris, 12mo...(Masters) 5/ 
Ellis (T. M.), Reveries of World History, cr 8v0 ...........s000008 (Sonnenschein) 1/0 
Everett (C. C.), The Gospel of Panl, cr 8vo ... ...(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Fuller (E.), The Complaining Millions of Men, cr 8vOve+.......2ec00ee000s (Ozgood) 6/0 
Gabe (J.), Sketches of Yachtinz Life, cr 8vo . (Yachtsman Office) 2/0 





Goodman (E. J.), Western Norway (S. Low) 52/6 
Haferkorn (H. E.), Handy List of Books on Fine Arts, re 8vo (Gay & Bird) 16/0 
Hickie (W. J.), Greek- Englis ‘ Lexicon to New Testament, 18mo (Macmillan) 3/0 
Hudson (W. H.), Birds in a Villaga, 8v0 ......... ccc sesseeeerees ‘(Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Ingleton (J.), The History of Social State, A.D. 2009, cr 8vo (J. Blackwood) 5/0 












Jewett (0.), Tales of New England, cr 8v0. ss aclohaleGuacabaeenb ce waneuaaaniasren (Osgood) 5/0 
Jones (D.), The Welsh Church and Welsh Nationality, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 1/0 & 2/0 
Keary (C. F.), The Two Lancrofts, 3 vols, Cr 8V0.......c0..5-ceccsserereres (Osgood) 31/6 
Lisle (F. D. y The Heirloom ; ur, the Des:ent of Vernwood Manor, 3 vols. 

SP MBNID: «5s sc chop bunabn sunnwos neuen shhsabhsasbaaebsbussuanncnesssutenbasnsonmaseasaeee (Gay & Bird) 31/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Miss Bouverie, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Morris (C.), An Unco Stravaig, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Nixon (J. KE.) and Smith (H. C.), Parallel Vers e e ‘xtracts, &c. ...(Macmillan) 5/6 
Patton (W. M.), Practical Treatise on Foundations, roy 8vo (Gay & Bird) 25/0 
Ritter (Q.), The Martyrdom Of Society, Cr 80.00.00... ceeseeseeeeecee (H. Cox) 3/6 
Schetelij (A ), Homburg-Spa, its Waters, &c., cr 8vo...... see... (Churchill) 2/6 
Smith (L. E.), Bonnes Bouches and Relish: ible Dishes, &e. CW: ard & Lock) 1/6 
Smith, The Original Manual Course of Reading Vocal Music ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Master of St, Benedict’s, er 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 3,6 


Stephens (‘I’.), Madoc, an Essay ou the Discovery of America, &c (Longmans) 7/6 
Sturges (J.), The First Supper, and other Episodes, cr 8vo .......... (Osgood) 3/6 
Talamon (C,), Appendicitis and Perityphlitis, cr 8vo ................. (Pe ntland) 6/0 
Thompson (H.), Introduction to the Catalogue of the Collection of Caleuli 







OR ie BRR CE, BID se-svincsccincascinepsannanscacenssnsepncesssnn inthvsnnsronezed (Churchill) 2/6 
Tinned Foods and How to Use Them, &e., cr 8vo. ,.(W ard and Lock) 2/6 
Wiggins (K. D.), The Story Hour, 12mo ....... . 4/0 
Wiggins (K. D.), Summer ina Cait m, 12mo... 5/0 
Zola (E.), Doctor Pascal; or, Life and Heredity, : ) 36 








MARRIAGE. 

Birpwoop—Srear.—On the 26th inst., at the Parish Church, Grove, Berks., 
by the Rev. Halsall Segar, the Vicar, brother of the bride, "Francis Travers, 
youngest son of Sir George Birdwood, to Amy, second daughter of the late 
Halsail Segar, Esq., of Liverpool. 

SIL 


LIBERTY «© CO, |"4PA 8288 PWILD Gr iskable). 


a a8 
PRINTED | A Novelty for the Season, 
| A bright pure Silk, printed in England 
FABRICS |exelusively for Liberty and Co., in Floral- 
FOR | conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 
SEASIDE DRESSES, | colouri ings. Very ; effe sctive for Seaside Dre SSeS 
FETE GOWNS, anv 
DAINTY BLOUSES. 27 inches wide, 


and Blouses. 
New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-jree. 


Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, ‘ 
LIBERTY « and co, oon Street, London, W. 











CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





MAPLE & C2. 


EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


Five Hundred Easy Chairs to select from 


MAtte and CO. have always on show an immense assortment 

of their world-famous, luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Lounges, and Settees, in various shapes and coverings, all ready 
for immediate delivery, and at most moderate prices. A Comfort- 
able Easy Chair is always an acceptable present. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 





Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid, Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


OUR EY € Ss. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly, Con- 
sultations free. 





JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


Author of “‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 
Sent post-free for 1s. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTI TUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Seer, etary, 48 8 Gracechurch 1 St., » London, E. 0. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent 





ree on appli- 





TRADE-MARK, cation to 
DENT and CO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Lonaon. 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
SM EDLEY’S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
sf Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, H.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


_ Sum Insured in (1892 .. £391,800,000. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. [—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full vange of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 
acid with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDRE, E. a 
‘OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Pri ice 1s., paper covers, crown Syo. 


HIPS BY AN OLD CHUM; 
Or, AUSTRALIA IN THE FIFTIES. 
** A hundred pages of pleasant reminiscence and informing fact. It is a vivid 


and direct account of life in the Antipodes.”—Evzeter Western Times. 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Londen, Paris, und Melbourne. 


GENTLEMAN of GOOD POSITION, compelled to 
leave England in the w&iter, wishes to meet with temporary employment 
in -ome suitable climate as India or Australia. He would undertake private 
business or the charge of gentleman travelling for health or pleasure. Terms 
moderate ; good references,—Apply to “ J,” Cox and Co., Charing Cross,‘ Lond »n. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 

will CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 5th, 5 PALL MALLEAST. From 10 .ill6 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





OME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.—The SECRETARYSHIP of this 
SOCIETY is now VACANT, in consequence of the present occupant having 
accepted preferment. The Secretary must be in Holy Orders, and preferably 
between the ages of 30 and 45. The salary is £500 a year. He will be required 
to give his whole time to the work of the Society. Applications should reach the 
office by SEPTEMBER lst next at latest. The election will probably take 
place during September. A printed form of application and other particulars 
may be obtained from the Rev. Dr. DEED (or the Acting Secretary), Arundel 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


OLLEGE HALL, 
BYNG PLACE, W.C. 





LONDON. 


THE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP. 





A Pfeiffer Scholarship of the valve of £20 will be awarded at the end of the 
Session 1892-93, toan undergraduate who has passed an “ Intermediate ” examina- 
tion and is proceeding to graduation, or who is working for a qualification to 
practise one of the liberal professions. The holder to be resident in College Hall. 

Applications, with full particulars of past study, to be sent to the HON. SEOC- 
RETARY, Oollege Hall, Byng Place, London, W.C., on or before August 15th. 

July 11th, 1893, T. MARY BRODHURST, Hon. Sec, 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 




















RIVATE TUITION.—SOUTH COAST.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN residing near Eastbourne, of twenty years’ successful 
experience in tuition and the management of boys, RECEIVES a few GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS under 16, Each pupil specially prepared and individually taught. 
Every home care. Terms, 51 guineas a year. Address—Rev. “ A. B.,”’ Sussex 
Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 








HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Firzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in- preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, 

Scholorships offered in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER, 13th, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





eee Z : ae 
EX .UEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Wyackester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W —Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal 
Education with the Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from 
the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.— Prospectuses 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mrs, W. R. Cole. The NEXT 
THKRM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, September 19th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 











WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Fincutey Roap, Hampsteap, N.W. 


T an EXAMINATION to be held on SEPTEMBER 

5th and 6th, 1893, an ENTRANCE SCH°LARSHIP of the value of £70 a 

year for two years, and a SCHOLARSHIP of £40 for one year, will be off ered 

for Competition among Women-Students. Candidates must have passed_the 

Matriculation Examination of London University in Honours or in the First 

Division, or the Intermediate Examination, and the successful Competitors will 

be required to enter into residence in October next, and to read for a London 

University Degree (B.A., B.Se., or M.A.).—Further particulars and Entrance 

Forms may be obtained from the Secretary to the Council, Miss 8. M. SME, 2 
The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq,, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON, SEC., Bath College, Bath, 








PerrEs COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 19th. 


Applications for prospectuses or other information to be addressed to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R, J. BEEVOR, 
M,A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 








Reo AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and .A4RM, 
OIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, 0 i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRIN CIPAL, AA 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.5. 








The WINTER SESSION of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
bey the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. LORD THRING, 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open to 
first-year students, will be offered tor competition. The examination will be 
held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects will be chemistry and 
or say with either physiology, botany, or zoology, at the option of the can- 
idates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students 
and for qualified practitioners, 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and Others who receive students 
intot heir houses. 


For prospectuses and all particulars apply to G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
_Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile. Changement de propriétaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec. 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 


}DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

-4 SCHOUL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 
neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss KE. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &,.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

17,287.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 3s., to complete an allowance of 
7s. 6d. a week to a widow of 74, who has supported herself for more than thirty 
years by nursing, but has for the last three years been entirely dependent on her 
children. Several of these have been most unfortunate, and are unable to do 


much; but two sons each allow 1s, a week, a second son gives 6d., and a daughter 
helps as she can, 





17,157.—A Northern Committee ask for £5 4s., to enable them to complete a 
pension to two elderly Jadies, sisters, one of whom is an invalid. Two brothers- 
in-law and a lady visitor contribute 8s. a week, and their landlady helps a little. 





17,115.—£5 17s. is needed to continue an allowance of 7s. a week to a respectable 
old widow, aged 69, who, until a few months ago, has supported herself without 
assistance, but is now past work. She is childless, and her only near relative 
is an invalid.sister, too poor to help. The balance of the allowance is con- 
tributed by the clergy and private donors, 





17,166.—A Central Committee appeal for £3 5s, to supplement a pension for 
a very deserving old couple (75 and 73), and so enable them to keep ont 
of the workhouse. A son gives 2s. weekly; a clergyman and a friend 2s, 6d., 
and 4s. weekly is earned by organ-blowing. In their young days the people 
saved up £150. 


17,324.—£2 5s. 6d. is required to complete a pension of 5s. 3d. a week for a 


single woman, formerly a laundress, aged 73, who can now only earn 2s, a week, 
She has lived in the same house forty years, and her room is beautifully kept. 





15,715.—An Eastern Committee ask for £6 10:., to provide a weekly allowance 
for a most industrious man, who is now totally disabled by rheumatism. His sick 
club allows him 4s. a week permanently, and his wife earns about 5s, a week, Pre- 
vious to being disabled this man contributed largely to the support of his wife’s 
mother. A man of exceptional character and perseverance, 


17,316.—Wanted, £1 193., as a weekly allowance to a very respectable single 
woman, aged 69, She has been in service all her life, except for two years, when 
she invested her savings in a small shop which failed. Three old employers are 
willing to contribute to her support. She has no near relations. 


17,348.—It is wished to raise the sum of £1 19s., to pay a portion of the rent of 
a respectable but ailing and crippled woman, aged 60, who, being left an orphan 
at 20, has managed with the greatest care to provide for her-elf until lately. 
She is chiefly maintained by the church and a friend. 











NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
t, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Bookseller or Ne 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 934, AUGUST, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

AT THE GREEN DraGon. By Beatrice Harraden. 

Tue Story oF THE America Cup: INTERNATIONAL 
Yacut-Racine. By R. Jope-Slade. 

Russian PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA, 

A Frencu Stupy or Burns. 

In Orcapra. 

Eartscourt. Chaps, 28-31. 

Amone Frencu CaTHeprats. By the Hon. Lady 
Stafford Northcote. 

* FonTINALIS”’ IN ScOTLAND. By C. Stein. 

Prirest-RIpDEN IRELAND. 

New Booxs. 

Tue Inp1an CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

TuHE “Coup p’Erat.” 


Wittiam Biacgrwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1893. 
Drana Tempest. Chaps. 24-27. 
OF His Lapy’s TREASURES (VILLANELLE),. 
AMELIA OPIE, 
Mar.owe’s ‘‘ Faustvus.” 
A BUNDLE OF OLD SERMONS. 
THE PoRTRAIT OF PHILLIS CROMARTIE. 
HENRIK IBSEN AND BJORNSTJERNE BJURNSON, 
THE DEvIL’s Own. 
PREACHERS AND SERMONS. 
PAUvLIE. 
“*La REVANCHE DE VATERLOO.” 
THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps, 22-26. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street’ 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST. 
** Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting 

q all the serial novels now appearing.’’—BRITISH 
EFKLY, 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS 
OF GASTON DE BonNE, SIEUR DE Marsac. By 
Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “‘ The House of the 
Wolf.” . Chaps, 22-24. 

EnGLIsH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lecture II. By J. A. Froude, Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford. 

Disciptine. By Roy Tellet. 

REFLECTION AND PRESAGE. By Walter Herries Pol- 
lock. 

On Leoparps. By C. T. Buckland. 

An EasTeErRN Capet. By L. B. Walford. 

Too Many Srars. By May Kendall, 

THE TopoGRAPHY OF HuMPHRY CLINKER. By Austin 
Dobson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


“The best of the Sixpenny Magazines.” 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


NOW READY. AUGUST. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
ConrTeENTS, 

To THE THIRD AND FourtH GENERATION. Walter 
Besant.—THE MoRALS OF MANNER AND APPEARANCE, 
Sarah Grand.—THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS. Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar.—Morats anp Law. W.Schocl. 
ing.—THE MERCHANT OF BaGupaD. Hadji es Sadyk. 
—THE Proposat. Zula Mant Woodhull.—Grosts 
anp Guosts. Tue Rev. H. R. Haweis.—ELEctTRiciTy 
4ND Lire. H. Newman Lav:rence.—SrLF-ConTROL, 
“Aa. H. D.’—Nortes anp Comments, W. H. Wilkins, 
—REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

Price Sixpence. 


“THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Price One Shilling, 
AUGUST, 1893, 
CONTAINS AMONG OTHER Papers :— 
LOT 13. Chaps. 5-7. By Dorothea Gerard. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. By E. u. Price. 
One Nicut at DrumcLtevGH House. By Alice 
Weber. 
Aw OPEN LETTER. By Katharine Tynan. 
Sun-Rays anp STAR-bEAMS.—V. STARLIGHT Ex- 
AMINED. By Agnes Giberne. 
THINKERS OF THE MippLe-AGES.—II. By M. Bram- 
ston, 
In an ORcHARD. Chaps. 12-18. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid, 
CAMBRIDGE LETTER. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, and CORRESPONDENCE, 


London : 

A. D. Innes and Co., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, W.C. 
READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 

Price 2s, 6d. each, 

CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May ve had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, AUGUST, 2s. 6d, 


THE LATE EARL OF LYTTON. 
OLD AND NEW IDYLLISTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
THE PERSONAL GRATIFI- 
CATION BILL. 
MISS BRADDON. 
HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


PROFESSOR DICEY. 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: 
A Study. 
A. SYMONS ECCLES, M.B. 
FIN DE SIECLE MEDICINE. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE SPONTANEOUS DIF- 
FUSION OF WEALTH. 
SIR W. H. HOULDSWORTH, BART., M.P. 
CLOSING THE INDIAN 
MINTS. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
THE ROYAL WELSH LAND 
COMMISSION. 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 
AFRESH PUZZLE OF HOME 
RULE. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE WHITE SEAL. 
AMONG THE BOOKS. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Lrp., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1893. 


INDIA BETWEEN Two Firrs. By the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M.P, 

Tue Crisis in Inpo-Cuina. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger. 

Evo.utTion In Proressor Huxtey. By Professor 
St. George Mivart. 

Tue Future or Epucation. By Professor Mahaffy. 

“My Stay IN THE Higuianps.” By Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell, 

Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

PuBLic PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

THE ABBE GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By the Hon, William Gibson. 

Tue Poetry oF D. G. Rossett1, By W. Basil 
Worsfold, 

An Oren LeTreR TO LorD MeEatH. By Bishop 
Fitzgerald, 

Esoteric BuppuismM: A REJOINDER. By Professor 
Max Miller. 

Tur ART OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel 
Kenney-Herbert (Wyvern). 

AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF THE REv. LUKE 
TREMAIN. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

“How Lone, O Lorp, How Lone.” By W. H. 
Wilkins, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 


HURCH CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 38rp, 41TH, 5rxH, and 6TH, 1893. 
List of Subjects and Speakers now ready. 
For particulars address— 
Honorary Secretaries, 
Church Congress, 
Council House, 
Birmingham. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL. 5 PARIS, 1878. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





F. V. WHITE AND CovsS 
RECENT PUBLIVATIONS. 
(To be obtained in Town or Country.) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & BOOKSTALLS 


I. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD 
(Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ April’s Lady,” &¢.) 
A MAD PRANK. 


In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d, 


Il. 
By MAY CROMMELIN 
(Author of “ Queenie,” ‘‘ Orange Lily,” ** Goblin 
Gold,” &c.) 


THE 
FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 


In picture boards, 2s, 


It. 
By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN 
(Author of “The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” “A Big 


Stake,’ &c.) 
ONLY A HORSE DEALER. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Iv. 

The Holiday Number of ‘“ BEL- 
GRAVIA,” 1s., containing Contributions by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip), tae Author 
of “Miss Molly,” A. Perrin, Kdith Stewart 
Drewry, Miss Craigie Halkett, R. M. Burnand, 
Charlotte A. Price, Ethel Marryat, and others. 

Serial Tales by Mrs. Alexander and Barbara Lake 

(Author of “ The Betrayal of Reuben Holt”) are ap- 

pearing in ‘“‘ BELGRAVIA,” a London Magazine, ls. 


v. 

The Holiday Number of ‘“ LONDON 
SOCIETY,’’ 1s., containing Contributions by 
Albany de Fonblanque, Curtis Yorke, Daisy Pen- 
der Cudlip, W.W. Fenn, Mrs. Thompson, & others. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Croker, A. Perrin, and Dar- 

ley Dale are appearing in ‘‘ LONDON SOCIETY,’ a 

Monthly Magazine, ls. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ONNAISSEZ VOUS DAVID 
STOTT ?—Oni. Il vend tous les nouveaux 
romans de Bourget, Maupassant, Loti, Cherbuliez,. 
Daudet, Zola, Fenillet, &., a 2s. 8d. chaque volume, 
et les ouvrages de Dumas, Balzac, Bernard, Con- 
science, George Sand (a peu d’exceptions prés), a 9d. 
chaque volume.—Adresser, 370 OX FURD STREET,W. 








USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





Sours, 


PRESERVED  PRO- 
iiss 
POTTED MEATS. Also, 





[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE ‘SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





Sci for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HE POWER OF PERSONAL IN- 
FLUENCE, for good or evil, is frequently shown 
by the manner in which large social, political, and 
even philanthropic organisations are conducted. The 
good influence of an earnest leader can work wonders, 
whilst the plausible utterances of a professional agi- 
tator often result in the ruin of numbers of vacillat- 
ing men, These facts have been proved so often that 
there is no necessity to enlarge upon them, except to 
say that there are few things which so amp'y prove 
how a good influence may be obtained over humanity 
like Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Through the 
wonderful power they possess these remedies are re- 
garded as a eae for all ailments by persons who have 
once felt their healing influence, 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON, MP., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 


“WHEN BERRIES RIPEN.” Coloured 
Frontispiece. 

PENNARBY MINE: a Poem. By A. 
Conan Doyle. Illustrated by Enoch Ward, 

OUR HIGHWAY TO INDIA.—No. I 
GIBRALTAR. 

THE DULMINSTER DYNAMITER. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. [Illustrated by T. H. 
Robinson, 

«A RETROSPECT.” From an Original 
_—— by G. L. Seymour, engraved by R. 
Taylor. 

THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part II. 
By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations, 

THE SNOWBALL. By Stanley E. Wey- 
man. Illustrated by A. Ludovici, 

IN TOW. By Reginald Blunt. Illustrated 
by A. P. Blunt. 

A FAIR PURITAN. By E. Lester Arnold. 
Illustrated by Sidney Cowell. 

HOW WEALTH IS DISTRIBUTING 
ITSELF. By W. H. Mallock, With Diagrams 
by S. Nation. 

OUR HIGHWAY TO INDIA—No. II. 
MALTA. 

A DARWINIAN SCHOONER. By W. L. 
Alden. llustrated by Sydney Adamson. 

STRANGE CITIES OF THE FAR EAST. 
—No.II. HUE. By the Hon. George Curzon, 
M.P. With Full-Page and other Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by the Author, 


“THROUGH OTHERS’ 





A CANDIDATE FOR MARTYRDOM. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated by Charles E. Fripp. 


PEOPLE WE HAVE MET.—No. II. THE 
PESSIMIST. Full-Page Illustration by “ Rab.” 


SOCIETY: a Retrospect. By “A Woman 
of the World.” 


DAY DAWN: a Poem. By Lewis Morris. 
Illustrated by Miss Ada Bowley. 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR. By F. Gribble. 
Illustrated by Hal Hurst. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 


WILD LOVE ON THE SEA:a Poem. By 
the Hon, Roden Noel. Illustrated by Sydney 
Adamson. 


VEXED QUESTIONS: 
ENGLAND’s POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
1, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
2. Vice-Admiral P. Colomb, 


«PALL MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING 
COMPETITION.—No. II. ‘A NEWLY-MAR- 
RIED ENGLISH COUPLE ON THEIR HONEY- 
MOON TOUR. 

1, As Danorsp BY FRENCH ARTISTS, 

2. AS WE ARE GLAD TO SAY THEY SOMETIMES 
ARE. 

38. AS ALAS! THEY OFTEN ARE, 
Hugo. 


GLASSES.”’—(Continued.) 


By Mr. L. B. 


An Interesting and Original PRIZE DRAWING COMPETITION. For full particulars, see 
the Current Number. 


Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Otfices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Inudgate Hill, E.C.—Manchester: George RouTLepGE and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row.—New York : THE INTERNATIONAL News Company.—Toronto: Tur Toronto News 
Company.—Montreal: THe Montreat News Company. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, }.g 
A. VIAN, } ome 


Bi®KBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON ope we Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HAL CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, Lica on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
os minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
ow £ 
STOOKS “and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBiIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. AUGUST, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No 51. 


Tue “GaG” AND THE CoMMONS. 
1. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
2. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 
3 By Viscount Cranborne, M.P. 

EvENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. By Lord Battersea, 

“*Saint Izaak.” By Richard Le Gallienne. 

THE SILVER Crisis IN INDIA. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., M.P. 

THe BatrLe OF THE NILE: A CONTEMPORANEOUS 
Account. By Captain Charrier, Adjutant-General 
in the French Fleet. 

THE Brain OF WOMEN. 
Biichner. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 
Arthur Jones. 

Witt EnGLanp BECOME ROMAN CATHOLIC? By 
** Gallio.” 

WHAT CAN THE GOVERNMENT DO FOR THE POOR AT 
Once? By J. Theodore Dodd. 

THe ARMENIAN CHURCH: ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
Wrongs. 

1, By F. S. Stevenson, M.P., President of 
the > -Armenian Association. 
2. By G. B. M. Coore, 
Literate ne By H. D. Traill. 


By A. B. Walkley. 


By Professor Ludwig 
By Henry 


THE , 


LONDON : 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of 


GREAT BRITAIN. By Wiis 
James. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts 
of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By 
JEANNE Lov ISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, 
First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. 
A New and Annotated Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s., with a Portrait. 


The LIFE of Lord PALMER- 
STON. By the Hon. Evetyn Asutey, 
M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS 


fromthe Twelfth to the NineteenthCen- 
tury. By Wa.rer Besant, M.A., Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Studies 
in Early French Poetry,” &c. 8vo, 15s. 


A MET‘OIR of the Rev. 
JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North 
Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor 
Days,” “ Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” 
&c. Incrown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a 
LITERARY LIFE. By Mary Russeth 
Mirrorp. Incrown Svo, with Portrait, 
6s. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY of ROME to the TIME of 
AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
Dickson. The POPULAR EDITION. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 46s. 6d. 


*,* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I, and 
II., 21s. ; Vol. III., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. IV., 15s. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. 


Being the History of Rome from Cesar 
to Diocletian. By Professor MommsEn. 
Translated by Rev. P. W. Dickson. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., with Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: His Life and 
Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, 
Author of “Life of St. John Ch 
sostom,” &e. The POPULAR EDI- 
TION. In1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index 
and Portraits, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By 
Watrer FarquHar Hook, late Dean 
of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each 
separately (with the exception of III., 
IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. 
is the Index. 


The HEAVENS. By Amedee 


GuILLemiIn. In demy 8vo, with over 
200 Illustrations, 12s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the 
French of M. Turers. By FRepERICcK 
SHOoBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, 
and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the Work, 
engraved on Steel by William Great- 
bach. In 5 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD. By Pro- 
fessor Creasy. LIBRARY EDITION, 
in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. POPULAR 
EDITION, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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REMINGTON & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW WORK BY FREDERICK WICKS, AUTHOR OF 
«THE VEILED HAND.” 


THE BROADMOOR PATIENT, 
THE POOR CLERK. 


Two Stories in Psychological Contrast. 
By FREDERICK WICKS. 
ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. MORROW. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, ls.; cloth boards, 2s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE VEILED HAND. 


By FREDERICK WICKS. 
416 pp., Illustrated by Jean de Paleologue, and handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
“Tn his recently published story, ‘ The Veiled Hand,’ Mr. Wicks revealed him- 
self as a writer of quite uncommon subtlety and strength.”—Athenzwm, 


“ Many scenes could be enumerated from Mr. Wicks’s novel which, in the essen- 
tial satire of the situations and in the spirit in waich they are described, would 
not disgrace the best English satirists.."°—Times, 








A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
DIOGENES’ SANDALS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The World says:—* An incident of love, a temporary disappointment which 
turns a society bachelor into a cynic, a sojourn in an old railway-carriage, some 
smart original sayings and well-chosen quotations, and some charming descrip- 
tions of an interesting country—all these things go to the making of her story. 
The writing is sensible and shrewd—like a man’s—but a light brilliancy of touch 
proclaims it to be the work of a clever, cultured woman.” 


The AGE 


RicHarpson Evans. 
Advertising. 


“Mr. Richardson Evans’s vigorous and telling protest against the growing 
evils of advertising.’’—Times, 


A NOTABLE WOMAN;; and other Sketches. 


By MILuicent ErRskKINE Wemyss. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Ts full of interest, and merits an honourable place in the historical literature 
of the day.’—Morning Post. 


Price ls. ; by post, 1s, 2d. 


of DISFIGUREMENT. By 


Practical Proposals for checking the Abuses of Public 


REMINGTON and CO., Limited, London and Sydney. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or, 
limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The NEW RECTOR, By Srantzy J. Weyman, 


Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phoenician by Epwarp Lovet Lester. Preceded by 
an Account of the Finding of the Manuscript, by Emizy Watson, Edited by 
Vat C, Prinsep, A.R.A., Author of ** Virginie.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 
[) PStares and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. . 


| eben ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0. see ae 








1848, 


£16,000,000. 








Terms of Subscription, 
> 


Yearly. - ° 

Including postage to any part of the United , aie. asians 
Kingdom .., ir ae ee otek Bi Ci. OW Sind FS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &....  ... 


110 6 015 SiseeO 7 8 


oe oe oy oe 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


An ANSWER To Some Critics. By Dr. C0. H. Pearson, 

THE WANDERINGS OF THE NorTH POLE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S, 
BRITISH FARMERS AND FOREIGN Imports. By Professor James Long. 
Tue SerpPent’s Tonavre. By W. H. Hudson. 

Tur Poor OF THE WORLD. By Samuel A. Barnett, 

Tue Limits or ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
MIssIONARIES IN CHINA. By R.S. Gundry. 

Puays AND ACTING OF THE SEASON. By William Archer. 

Tuomas Parne. By Leslie Stephen. 

Tue NeEps OF THE Navy. By Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, 

Tue Loss OF THE Vicrori1a. By Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby, 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


The LIFE of Sir RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, IsaneL Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s, 
“Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost unique 
personality. No one is so well qualified to do justice to his strange and eventful 
career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost thoughts, 
his associate in not a few of his singular experiences...... The two volumes are full 
of multifarious interest...... The book presents a striking and faithful portrait of a 
very remarkable man, and a stirring record of a very romantic career.”—Times, 


Tt is a long time since a work so replete with varied and thrilling interest 
has been produced......The book is not only a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration 
to the memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy of association 
with his astounding life achievements and unique intellectual powers......a pro- 
duct of rare and highly cultivated intelligence.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigantic, his 
intellectual powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseless, his courage so 
splendid, his adventures so numerous and so thrilling, that his ‘ Life’ cannot 
fail to partake of these qualities. No man has ever been a specialist in so many 
subjects: soldier, linguist, explorer, swordsman, translator, ethnologist, poli- 
tician—if he had been only one of these his career would have been interesting 
reading, and the present work deals, of course, with them all. Everybody will 
read it.”—Daily Chronicle. 

*“‘ The work will be read with interest for the biographer’s sake, as well as 
that of the eminent person to whom it more particularly relates. It is the most 
personal book in the sense of the revelation of character in a writer that we 
have had in this class of literature in our time...... The present volumes abound 
in interest of every sort.’’—Daily News. 

“ Her work is rich in varied interest; the portrait she paints with loving 
fidelity is instinct with life and masculine character ; and we have been fascinated 
by the reminiscences and sparkling descriptions, whether they are written by 
herself or by Sir Richard.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


IN A VILLAGE. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” “ Idle Days in Patagonia,’ &c. 


BIRDS 


Square crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d, [Ready this day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING 


WAYS. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform with ** Cranford.” 
Crown 8vo, 6:. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Copies, 30s, net. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 


LISH PEOPLE. By Joun RicuarD GREEN. Vols. I. and II. have 
been published, and Vol. III. is now being issued in parts, Part XXIII. now 
ready. Super-royal 8vo, ls, net each part. 

GUARDIAN.—“ The second volume of the illustrated edition is even more 
magnificent than the first. The illustrations are exactly what their name 
implies. They lighten up the history. Places, buildings, persons, all receive 
their due share of attention, and how large that share is may be inferred from 
the fact that the description of them and the sovrees whence they are derived 
oecupies some five-and-twenty pages. Indeed, they are a short history in them- 
selves.” 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to 


DRAW. By G. W. C. Hurcuinson, Art Master at Clifton College. With 
Illustrations by Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 
G. E. Watts, R.A., and other artists. Super-royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ Starting from the very elements of perspec- 
tive, he ends with the life school, and he touches by the way on freehand drawing, 
drawing from the cast, reproductions in pen-and-ink, and painting in mono- 
chrome. On all these topics he is suggestive and helpful without pretending to 
exhaust them.” 


MANY INVENTIONS.. By Ropyarp 


Kriptinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. 
Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a 
wider choice of topic. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers,” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness. 
They hold the attention, and dwell inthe memory. There is an immense deal of 
humour, any quantity of good-sense and discernment.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion 


CrawForp. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
ATHEN 1 UM.—* There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing 
study in contemporary manners and morals.” 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he ha3 
been brilliantly successful in a task in which ninety-nine ont of every hundred 
writers would have failed.’’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLIAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marton 


CrawForD. Crown 8vo, &s, 6d. 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted 


from the Times. Vol. I, 1851-1875 ; Vol. II., 1876-1592. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6]. each. 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 405. AUGUST. Price ls. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Prriycross, By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. 9-11. 
THE TraGepy oF Mr. Tuomas Doveuty. By Julian Corbett. 
A ForGotren WortHy. By J. W. Sharer. 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 
THE LITERATURE OF THE SEA. 
OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN. By Frederick Adye. 
Miss Stuart’s Lecacy. By Mrs. Steel. Chaps, 20-22, 
8. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ND oe cots 


MESSRS. 
TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 


A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


NOW READY. 

I—*A Prersonat NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MapinanH AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price 
Twelve Shillings net. 


READY THIS MONTH (JULY). 





IIl.—“*A Mission To GELELE, Kitna or DaAnomey.” In 
2 vols., price Twelve Shillings net. 
READY SHORTLY. 
IlI.—“* VixkrRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: TALES or HiInpuU 
Devitry.” With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 


1 vol., price Six Shillings net. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this Book, limited in number, 
which will, in addition, contain a new photograyure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letehford. Price and particulars on application to the Publishers. 


EACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY Messrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
lige swimming-bath ; new Lounge Ha!!; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 








STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


(Tourist Catalogue of best Maps and Guides, English and 
Foreign, sent post-free on application.) 


STANFORD’S 2s. TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
Just ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised and partly Rewritten. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Historical, 


Archeological, Architectaral, and Picturesque Notes for Tourists, within 
a ber ay “ Twelve Miles. By W. J. Lortiz, Author of ‘‘A History of 
London,” &e. 


This Series embraces in addition to the above :— 








Bedfordshire. | Dorsetshire. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. — | English Lakes. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. |Gloucestershire. | Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands.| Hampshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Hertfordshire. | Worcestershire. 


Derbyshire. Kent. | Norfolk. | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. |Somersetshire. | Yorkshire, F.«N. 
Devon, South. | Suffolk. | Yorkshire, West. 


_ “For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-gnide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-sh illing county series ; the type, though 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light, and twice as portable, asa 
fairly filled cigar-case,’’—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, NINTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


ENGLISH LAKES, — JENKINSON’S 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Ninth Edition, 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. H D. Rawns.ey, M.A., Vicar of Crosth- 
waite, and THomas BAKEWELL, of Keswick. With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic 
Views. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 6s. 

“*The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend or descend, so that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err in his ramble...... Let those who can take a 
holiday, and rush off to the land of beauty and of poetry, of health, of strength, 
of pastoral peace. Mr. Jenkinson shall be their guide, and they will return 
better men, in body, mind, and spirit, fur the outing. ‘Allons! Bon voyage et 
bon retour” ”"—Times. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, price 2s. 6. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 63. 61. 
NORTH WALES. (Smaller Guide.) Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Ejdition, with Map, 5:. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND. The ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map, 5s. 


SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. 
English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 


With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


Lincoln. Pocket Guide. By Sir C. H. J. AnpErRson and 
Rev. A. R. Mappison. Third Edition, with Map, cloth, 3s. 
Norway. Wiutson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, 


with Corrections for 1893, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 1s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all the 


Railwaysand Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size,47 in. by 38. Mounted in case, 16:. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJEM,. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, ltin. by 21. 
Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, 3l in. by 38. In case, 9s. 

ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s.6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be hat separately—size of each, 22 ia. by 26. Coloured and mounted in 
case, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 


inch; size, 32 in, by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
all the Roads and Paths marked and Heigits given. Scale, lin. to a mile ; 
size, 27in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in case, 
2s. 6d. ; fuil coloured, 43. 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. toa 
mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
ls.; coloured, ls. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, ls, 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 53. 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 2;.; mounted, 5s. 

LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. 


to a mile; size, 34} in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, 
ls. ; extended size, 34} in. by $4}, and full colours, 1s. 6d.: mounted, 33. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
3in. toa mile; size, 36in. by 253. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. : 
or with continuation southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other 
Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, in- 
cluding Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, ? of an inch to a mile ; 
size, 36in. by 35. Mounted in case, 10s. Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 61., 3s., 
2s, 6d., 1s. 6d., or 1s. = : : “ 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Sole Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and Wales. 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English manufacture, Abso- 
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lutely Pure." —TZhe Analyst. 


“We have examined the samples brought under 
our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that the d 
Cocoa Essence is just what it is declared to be by 
Cadbury Brothers.”—7Zhe Lancet. 3 

“The Editor of the Medical Aunual speaks in the 
highest terms of Cadbury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a 
food for invalids, on account of its absolute purity, high 
quality, and great solubility, and counsels the Medical 
Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name Cadbury on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate 
is a guarantee of purity.” : 


iF 





NO CHEMICALS USED 


(AS IN THE SO-CALLED PURE FOREIGN COCOAS), 
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